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1 THESS. V. 12, 13. 

AND WE BESEECH YOU, BRETHREN^ TO KNOW THEM 
WHICH LABOUR AMONG YOU, AND ARE OVER YOU 
IN THE LORD, AND ADMONISH YOU ; AND TO ES- 
TEEM THEM VERY HIGHLY IN LOVE FOR THEIR 
WORKS SAKE* 

MY brethren, as you intend this evening to 
introduce into the church another pastor, no text 
appears more suitable for this morning's dis- 
course, than that which I have read, and no 
subject more proper to be treated on this occa- 
sion, than the duty which the members of a 
christian congregation owe to their minister. 

The relation, in which a minister of the gospel 
stands to the people whom he serves, is one, 
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» SERMON L 

which is not only the source of mutual satisfac- 
tion ; but it is also one, which calls for the exer- 
cise of the kindest affections of the human heart. 
In this country particularly, where he is chosen 
and supported by the flock, over whom he is 
placed, and not imposed on them by a superiour 
authority, and where the rights of a minority 
are so much attended to, that few clergymen 
venture to accept a call, unless it is nearly unan- 
imous, he is the object of their general approba- 
tion ; and he is viewed, not as a lord over the 
heritage of God, not as a domineering priest and 
spiritual tyrant, but as their father and friend, as 
the companion of their social hours, as their 
counsellor in perplexities, and as their comforter 
in affliction* If his lot is cast among a people of 
religious and sober habits, and he is a man of 
such decent talents, that they have no reason to 
be ashamed of him; if his character, though 
not faultless, is yet free from any scandalous 
stain ; if his heart is sincere and kind ; in parti- 
cular, if he is circumspect in his conversation and 
discreet in his behaviour, he will pass through 
life the object of their love : if his talents and 
virtues rise still higher, he will be the object, not 
only of their love, but of their veneration. The 
obligation then of a christian congregation to 
their minister may be comprised in these two 
words : they should love him, and they should 
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esteem him. From this obligation of love and 
esteem result several duties ; some of which I 
now proceed to lay before you. 

I. I MIGHT suggest, in the first place, that it is 
the duty of a religious society to provide for the 
comfortable support of the minister, whom they 
esteem and love. But it is not proper to say 
much on this head; because it is not easy to 
touch it, without appearing to love the world 
more than God. A preacher of the gospel, it is 
true, has physical wants like other men ; but 
wretched is that preacher, whose principal mo- 
tive of entering into the ministry is the emolu- 
ment, which he expects to derive from the office ; 
for he possesses the temper, which effectually 
prevents him from discharging the duties of his 
station with pleasure to himself and profit to 
others. He should be disinterested and heaven* 
ly-minded ; but his heart is distracted with ava- 
ricious anxieties. Every page of the gospel 
reproaches him for his selfish care ; for the gos- 
pel every where proclaims this precept. Love 
not the world, nor the things of the world : if 
any man love the world, the love of the Father 
is not in him. The wealth, which he delights in, 
he cannot easily obtain ; for in such a country 
as this the salaries of ministers, though sufficient 
for comfort, for ease, for content, are not suffi- 
cient to satisfy the demands of covetousaess. 
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He is compelled therefore to turn his attention 
to pursuits foreign from his profession, by which 
he soon loses his reputation ; or he contrives to 
save money by a mortifying course of meanness 
and inhospitality, which renders him the object 
of derision. — I will only say then, that a gene- 
rous people will attend to the wants of their 
minister, and will never put him to the painful 
necessity of giving them any hints on the sub- 
ject. 

II. A SECOND duty, which results from the 
love and esteem of a people to their minister, is 
that of attending his ministrations. Christians 
go to church for the sake of worshipping God, 
of joining in the celebration of the holy ordi- 
nances, of hearing the divine word, and of being 
instructed and confirmed in the belief of the 
doctrines and in the practice of the precepts of 
the gospel. These higher motives are not in- 
compatible with another of an inferiour kind, 
esteem of their pastor. If they entertain a sin- 
cere affection and respect for him, they will de- 
light to meet him in the house of God. Though 
he may be neither a weak nor a vain man, though 
he may have a humble opinion of the merit of 
his own performances, and may not be fond of 
popular applause; yet he cannot fail of being 
mortified, if the seats of the church are frequent- 
ly empty, and if he commonly preaches to a list- 
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less congregation* For in this manner is not 
treated the man, who is reverenced and loved* 
The people plainly manifest by such conduct, 
that they think what the preacher delivers is of 
no importance ; which is saying, as emphatically 
as actions can say, that he is the object of their 
indifference or contempt. 

- IIL A THIRD duty, which flows from the es- 
teem of a people to their minister, is that of 
receiving his instructions with candour. Of the 
man, whom we respect and love, we are always 
ready to suppose the best ; and we do not attri- 
bute to him improper motives, when his words 
and actions admit of a favourable construction. 
In reproving particular vices, a preacher will 
give offence to his hearers, unless their hearts 
are filled with affection toward him ; but if they 
love him, they will believe, that he means nothing 
but their good, and that he is not indulging him- 
self in satirical invectives, or bringing against 
them a railing accusation. If he would describe 
any vice naturally, he must think of an individ- 
ual, who has been guilty of it ; and though if he 
has seen much of the world, he can easily direct 
his thoughts to times which are past, and places 
which are remote ; yet as one sinner resembles 
another sinner, one slanderer — another slanderer, 
one miser — another miser, provided any of his 

congregation are of a similar character, be may 
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6 SERMON L 

appear to deduce his observations directly from 
their practice. A preacher is in particular ex- 
posed to uncandid interpretations, when he is 
condemning the vices of the rich. On the 
wealthy men of a religious society a minister 
principally depends for his support: they ex- 
pect therefore to be treated with distinguished 
attention and indulgence. But the rich are ex- 
posed to sin as well as the poor. Ill would it 
become a messenger of Jesus, who, when he 
was upon earth, had not where to lay his head, 
and who came to preach the gospel to the poor, 
to flatter the rich, and to reserve all the severity 
of reproof for the indigent and wretched. The 
gospel in many places declares, and experience 
confirms the truth of the declaration, that a con- 
tinued course of prosperity has a tendency to 
harden the heart, to render men haughty, and 
to remove their affections from God to the 
world. These solemn and painful truths the 
rich men of a society, if they have pious minds, 
will hear with candour ; and if they love their 
minister, they will rejoice that he has so much 
independence of sentiment, as to dare to do his 
duty. 

IV. A rouRTH duty, which results from the 
affection of a people to their minister, is to view 
him with indulgence, not to expect too much of 
him, that he should be exempt from weaknesses 
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and imperfections, that he should possess quali- 
ties, which do not often meet in the same person, 
or which are even incompatible with each other* 
We wish that he whom we love should be the 
first of preachers ; but we are ready to pardon 
him, if he is not. A knowledge of human nature 
will convince us, that no man excels in all points. 
For God, the benefactor of all his creatures, im« 
parts his gifts variously to different men : on no 
one does he bestow every talent ; whilst few are 
left destitute of some valuable endowment, by 
which they can gain esteem, and benefit the 
world. 

The ministers of the gospel, like other human 
beings, differ from each other in their several 
qualifications. One is remarkably gifted in 
prayer : another reads the scriptures in a so- 
lemn and impressing manner. One shines in 
conversation, and communicates in a familiar 
way many valuable religious and moral hints : 
and another, though he is silent or cold, when 
he visits those who are in health, has still the 
power, like a blessed angel, of imparting light 
and consolation to the chambers of the sick. Of 
preaching, as relates both to matter and manner, 
there are various kinds of merit. One minister 
excels in the composition ; and another, in the 
delivery, of a sermon. One is not known to be 
a great man till his sermons appear in print : aind 
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another, who loses his reputation by publishing 
his discourses, is animated and eloquent in the 
pulpit. One displays profound learning and a 
critical knowledge of the Greek and oriental Ian* 
guages : another is not well acquainted with any 
language except the English, but that he mana- 
ges with sufficient dexterity. One is a deep 
k>gician; his method is clear; his distinctions, 
accurate ; his arguments, powerful : another is 
pathetick, affectionate, interesting. The voice 
of one preacher is sonorous, alarming; it makes 
the hearer almost start involuntarily from his 
seat ; and expands his eyes, his ears, his mouth, 
with terrour or with admiration: the voice of 
another preacher is soft, gentle ; it sounds in the 
ear like the breathings of a flute ; it charms the 
heart, and fills the eyes with tears. 

These are valuable endowments ; for they all 
contribute to the benefit of the church and the 
edification of christians. Every preacher would 
wish for himself to possess them all : but it is 
impossible ; and you, who are hearers, ought to 
confess that it is so. In the beginning of life, 
before a young man has become well acquainted 
with the nature of his talents, he will endeavour 
to acquire many different treasures of know- 
ledge ; but he will soon be carried, by the pro- 
pensity of his genius, toward those attainments, in 
which he is formed to excel. This inclination 
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will divert his attention from other things of equal 
value; and he will remain in a groat measure 
unskilled in them. Censure him not for his defi- 
ciences ; but if you have no reason to doubt his 
industry, applaud his exertions, and enjoy the 
benefit of the gifts, which he has obtained. 

The indulgence, for which I am pleading, is in 
particular due to the settled ministers of the gos- 
pel, who are constantly preaching to the same 
people, and who, in the course of a year, deliver 
a hundred sermons in the same pulpit. It is vain 
to demand of them the same style of eloquence, 
which distinguishes the celebrated preachers, 
who have appeared only on particular occa- 
sions. The sermon, which is filled with tropes 
and figures, with glowing language, with pathe- 
tick addresses, in a word, with the graces and 
energies of the superiour kinds of oratory, is 
loudly called for by many. Why do not our 
ministers, it is asked, preach like the divines of 
the French nation, or deliver their sermons with 
the life and pathos of Whitefield? The answer 
is, that the French divines, who have gained so 
much renown, preached only in Lent and Ad- 
vent ; and that Whitefield, [I.] who, it must be 
confessed, possessed astonishing powers of ora- 
tory — and great knowledge of human nature — 
never remained long in one place, but as soon as 
he perceived that the attention of his auditors 
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was beginning to droop, he flew to another part 
of the country. In truth the animated style of 
eloquence is not designed for common use ; it is 
a mere luxury, a dish to be served up on holy- 
days. The figures, which enrich this species of 
style, do not grow on every tree : correct and 
elegant sirailies and metaphors [11.] are rare 
productions. The settled ministers of the gospel 
must be content to supply their flocks with the 
plain and substantial food of religion. If they 
are constantly aiming at something more exqui- 
site, they will erelong become declaimers and en- 
thusiasts ; they will soon get to the end of their 
stock of images and glowing expressions, and will 
go over them again and again ; [HI*] they will 
grow afiected and artificial ; and though there 
will still be an appearance of heat, yet it will be 
a mere appearance ; for their language will be 
colder than the rays of a December moon. As 
the truth of these observations is established 
by experience, you, my brethren, will be satisfi- 
ed with that moderate warmth, which will last 
through life ; and you will consider him as a use- 
ful preacher, who wins you to virtue and piety, or 
confirms you in them, by little and little, though 
he seldom makes a deep impression in any par- 
ticular discourse. 

V. A riFTH duty, which may be derived from 
the love that a people feel for their minister, is a 
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willingness to allow him sufficient time for exer- 
cise and strengthening his body. Though man 
is a being, who is formed in part for contempla- 
tion ; yet, from an examination of his frame, it is 
evident, that he is principally constituted for ac- 
tion, which is necessary for the preservation of 
his health and the continuance of his cheerful- 
ness. Publick speaking may in general be salu- 
tary ; but the preparations of the study impair 
the constitution, wear away the fine parts of the 
brain, which are seated so near the region of 
thought, cover the face with paleness, and fill the 
breast and head with pain, and the heart with 
palpitations. The best remedy for these evils is 
daily exercise, either riding, walking, or manual 
labour. But the time, which a minister spends in 
these employments, must be taken from his study. 
He cannot therefore be always meditating and 
writing: he cannot compose two, or even one 
discourse, every week, and continue the practice 
during life. [IV«] There are ministers, who 
boast that they are able to do it ; but such per- 
sons ought to be regarded as prodigies, as men 
whose bodies are made of brass, and nerves of 
iron. If a minister cannot frame two sermons in 
a week, and yet two sermons are expected to be 
preached in the same pulpit, recourse must be 
had to some practicable means of supplying this 
demand. The way, which our fathers judged 
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the best, and which you, my brethren, have now 
wisely adopted, is to have two ministers in every 
church* But even this is not sufficient, unless 
recourse is also had to the other custom, which 
generally prevails in this country, that of fre- 
quent interchanges. [V.] There are congrega- 
tions, who have so much mbguided affection for 
their minister, that they do not readily acquiesce 
in the practice. But if they have a real love 
for him, they will be willing that his mind should 
be occasionally relieved from the exertion of 
thought, that the cord of invention should not be 
constantly stretched. If they rejoice in his good 
name, they should consent tp give him an oppor- 
tunity to acquire a reputation abroad, as well as 
at home. If they are truly benevolent, they 
should allow other religious societies to be illu- 
minated with his instructions, as well as their 
own. I am sensible that to these observations it 
may be replied, that not any person attempts to 
control his minister in this respect. But he cer- 
tainly does attempt to control him, if he la- 
ments to him, or complains to others, that he can 
seldom hear him preach ; and in particular, if he 
absents himself from publick worship, when a 
neighbouring minister is in the pulpit. How 
often these exchanges should take place, is what 
I shall not undertake to decide : but they ought 
to be frequent, particularly in the former part of 
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a minister's life. The hearing of a variety of 
preachers is beneficial on several accounts* It 
renders christians more candid, less bigoted, less 
attached to their own dogmas : it connects reli- 
gious societies together by the ties of charity; 
and affords them an opportunity of listening to 
the best sermons of the ministers in the vicinity, 
as such are the discourses, which are commonly 
carried abroad* 

VL A SIXTH duty, which results from the 
esteem of a people to their minister, is to treat 
him as their equal, without attempting to deprive 
him of his freedom* As the pastor, on his 
part, should not lord over the church; so the 
church, on their part, should not domineer over 
him* Liberty is one of the most precious of all 
blessings ; it is dearer than riches ; it is dearer 
than fame : but though every man ardently de- 
sires to secure it to himself, yet there are too 
many, who endeavour to subject others to their 
control* In this country, a minister depends for 
his daily bread, and even for his existence as a 
pastor, on the good will of his people, who can 
withdraw from him, and leave him without a 
congregation, whenever they please : those there^ 
fore, who have generous hearts, will take pains 
to prevent him from feeling this dependence too 
sensibly. In every thing which is innocent or 
indifferent, they should permit him to conduct 
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himself by his own discretion. For in the per- 
fermance of many actions there are various 
manners, one of which is nearly, nay quite as 
good as another ; and no man has a right to con- 
trol his brother in this respect* Such is human 
nature, that any direct attempt to command a 
minister will in most cases be resisted, and resist- 
ed with effect, though not without the loss of 
peace ; but the indirect attacks on his freedom 
he cannot so easily repel : they ought therefore 
never to be made* One indirect way, in which 
a minister may be deprived of his liberty, is 
supporting him by grants, that is, gifts, instead of 
a fixed stipend; for whatever is bestowed on 
him under this name is considered as a favour 
conferred, and not as his due ; and he cannot re- 
ceive it, without being degraded in his own eyes, 
and losing a portion of his independence* An- 
other indirect way, in which a pastor may be 
deprived of his liberty, is praising him to his 
face; for those who thus applaud him, either 
with or without judgment, think that they have 
the same right to reprove and to command him, 
with as much or with as little reason* The 
preacher, who has the misfortune to be told that 
he is admired, is always more or less a slat*. 
By courting popularity he binds a chain about 
his neck, which bends him to the ground : so 
true is it that those motives of conduct only, 
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which descend from heaven, such a6 the love of 
God and the love of man, advance the dignity of 
human nature; whilst vain and selfish feelings 
render it mean and wretched. An afiectionate 
people ought not to debase the character of their 
minister ; but they should leave him in full pot- 
session of his independence ; and not corrupt his 
mind by pouring commendation into his ear. 

VII. Another duty, which immediately flows 
from the love, that a people entertain for their 
minister, is a friendly mtercourse with him. 
They should view him, not merely as their in- 
structer, but as their neighbour, as their associ- 
ate ; and they should cheerfully manifest their 
good will to him, by paying him visits, and bjr 
receiving them in return. In youth he should 
be regarded as the son of the old; when ad- 
vanced in years, as the father of the young; and 
in every period of his life^ as the brother of 
those of his own age. Happy is a pastor, when 
he is connected with a flock, who are disposed 
to live with him on such amicable terms ; who 
demand of him neither austerity nor cant, bat 
the honest flow of a warm and pious heart ; who 
are not ashamed that he should be the spectator 
of their pleasures^ — for they are innocent ; that 
he should be the hearer of their conversations, — 
for they are chaste ; who break off no diversions 
at his approach, — ^because they indulge id none, 
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which arc inconsistent with the gravity of his 
profession ; in whose company not only the aged 
delight, but in the presence of whom the young 
smile with renewed cheerfulness, and children 
gambol with redoubled glee. It would afford him 
satisfaction, if the duties of his office would per- 
mit him to spend much of his time in this pleas- 
urable way. But it ought to be observed, thai 
no minister has leisure to visit an affectionate 
people, as often as they wish. His mornings, ex- 
cept when he is called to visit the sick and afl9ict- 
ed, ought to be entirely devoted to study and 
exercise. Beside which the evenings of winter 
ought generally to be consecrated to books. If 
he has a family, the care of it will require much 
of his time. In short, he has not more leisure 
for visiting than any other industrious man, who 
faithfully discharges the obligations of his sta- 
tion. Those who are disposed to complain, that 
their minister does not visit them enough, may 
be asked, whether it is not right, that a lawyer 
should spend most of his time in his office, a 
merchant in his counting-house, a mechanick in 
his work-shop, a husbandman in his field, and 
consequently a clergyman in his study ? He, who 
desires to be either eminent or useful, must em- 
ploy in business the greatest part of the day, 
and must give even to innocent pleasure, only a 
few of his hours* The minister, who is coa- 
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stantly running about from bouse to house, will 
soon exhaust every pleasant and instructive to- 
pick of conversation ; and thoi^gh he may gain 
the fondness, yet he will lose the respect of his 
people. 

y III. Finally, another duty, which a people 
owe to a minister whom they esteem, is the prac» 
tice of the rules of godliness and righteousness. 
As they receive instruction from his preaching, 
they ought to return the obligation, and to im- 
prove hkn by their good example* A pastor, who 
is happily seated in the midst of a religious flock, 
is as much indebted to them for his progress in the 
christian life, as they are to him. The establish^ 
ed habits of goodness, which have long existed 
in a wellrordered society, which have not origi- 
nated from sudden impressions, but which have 
been formed and strengthened by all the means 
of a pious and virtuous education, and which 
have been continued from father to son, and from 
mother to daughter, — are in particular highly 
beneficial to a young minister of the gospel. 

It is here, my brethren, that you can show 
yourselves the friends of the man, whom you 
this day ordain over you. Let him learn wis- 
dom and experience from your aged christians ; 
a knowledge of the human heart from those of 
you, who have seen many men and many cities : 
and let him be confirmed in tenderness^ in sym- 
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pathy, in resignation to the will of God, by those 
of you who have been afflicted ; let him be ini> 
proved in delicacy and purity by your women, 
and in simplicity and innocence by your well- 
educated children. Hold up to him the image 
of your departed friends, in particular of those, 
who were distingubhed for their piety and bene- 
volence, and who, whilst they lived, were the 
supports and ornaments of this church. 

You, my brethren, who survive, are a society 
of friends; you respect each other; and you 
have chosen for your pastor a man, who has 
every disposition to prolong your tranquillity 
and increase your felicity. Without saying any 
thing of his talents, which speak for themselves, 
I will only observe, that he has been blessed 
with enlightened and virtuous parents; and that 
having passed his childhood under their discreet 
and tender guidance, his youth has been favoured 
with the best means of intellectual and moral im- 
provement, which the country affords. With 
such advantages, you have reason to expect 
that he will be an affectionate pastor; that he 
will be, not only your instructer, but your son, 
your brother, your friend, and your comforter. 

My young friends of this society, who, by the 
ordination of a new pastor, begin a new era of 
hope, of love, of joy, how happy would you be, 
if you would determine at the same time to coh>< 
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mence your religious course ! Precious are the 
first fruits of life, when they are offered to God ; 
fragrant is the perfume, which ascends to heaven 
from the flowers of spring; melodious is the 
song of devotion, when it is chanted by a youth- 
ful tongue. Give yourselves up therefore to 
your heavenly Father; become in every sense 
the disciples of your benevolent Redeemer* 
You are his friends, if you do what he com- 
mands you : He commands you to celebrate his 
dying love. Hesitate not a moment to obey his 
reasonable, his affectionate call. Join the pa- 
rents, whom you venerate, and the pastor, whom 
you esteem, at the table of the Lord ; and there 
may you find increase of strength in every good 
resolution, and growth in every christian grace, 
till at length you rise up a holy temple in the 
Lord, fair without and beautiful within, and in 
which the spirit of the Almighty will delight foiv 
ever to dwell* 
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NOTE [I.] p. 9. 

The readers, who have been bom since the 
death of Whitefield, and who form their idea ci 
him from his works, will probably smile at the 
praise, which is bestowed on his eloquence ; and 
they will think that their fathers had no taste, if 
they were charmed with such performances. The 
printed discourses of this celebrated itinerant, 
though they are the same in substance as those, 
which he delivered,- are, it is confessed, of little 
value. It is true however, that fifty years ago, 
his preaching made a deep impression on the 
hearts, not only of the common people, but of 
many of the learned and polite, whatever might 
be its effect in the present day. 

As the French divines have preached on par- 
ticular occasions only, they have had their choice 
of the subjects, which admit the finest displays of 
oratory. But that these subjects are not many 
in number is evident from the fact, that their most 
persuasive preachers, Bossuet, Bourdaloue, Che- 
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minais, and Massillon, have selected nearly the 
same. The English divines, on the contrary, 
though they have produced few discourses, 
which, in the opinion of the criticks, deserve the 
name of finished orations, have yet, m a great va- 
riety of styles, treated the greatest possible vari- 
ety of subjects. Perhaps no nation can exhibit, 
under the form of sermons, such a vast body of 
theological learning, powerful argument, and 
sound morality. The French have satisfied 
themselves with planting, in quincunx order, a 
small grove of cedars of Lebanon ; but the Eng- 
lish have, without regularity, planted an immense 
forest, in which is to be found every tree, yield- 
ing fruit, that is good for food, or useful in medi- 
cine. It will be happy for the preachers of the 
United States, if they do not make too much 
haste to forget, that they are the descendants of 
a nation, among whom reason and good sense, 
moderation and liberality are held in high es- 
teem ; and if, whilst they copy the correctness 
and eloquence of the French divines, they more 
carefully imitate the variety and solidity of the 
English. 

NOTE [II.] p. 10. 

Many of the sermons of the seventeenth cen- 
tury are crowded with figurative language ; but 
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as few of the figures are either correct or elegant, 
they appear for the most part, not like beauties, 
but deformities in the style. The principal rea- 
son, why men of taste in the present age cannot 
read those sermons, probably is, that they arc 
repelled by the rank growth of their similies and 
metaphors, which, like nettles in a garden, offend 
their senses and obstruct their steps ; for if these 
superfluities are cleared away, the thoughts ex- 
pressed in simple language are generally found 
worthy of attention. Metaphors and " similies 
should not only illustrate, but adorn the subject i" 
it is not sufficient that they are flowers; they 
should be fragrant and ornamental flowers. 

NOTE [III.] p. 10. 

Simple language will bear repeating ; but a fig- 
ure of speech soon loses its relish, and ought not 
to be presented by the same person to the same 
assembly more than once or twice. The first 
time it is pleasant ; the second, less so ; and the 
third, insipid. It is expedient therefore for those, 
who repeat their sermons, either to change their 
figures, or to translate them into plain prose ; 
because if they are remembered, they will give 
less pleasure than any other part of the discourse. 
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NOTE [IV.] p. 11. 

Several of the divines of New England have 
excited the astonishment of their countrymen by 
the number of their sermons. The most remark- 
able instance is that of Mr. Joshua Moodey of 
Portsmouth, who wrote more than four thousand 
discourses. 

The late Dr. Chauncy, who, during many 
years of his life, spent fifteen hours a day in his 
study, was a diligent writer of sermons. But in 
his old age he was frequently heard to lament, 
that he had composed so many ; for he believed 
that he should have been a more useful preacher, 
if instead of being filled with the foolish vanity 
of contemplating a high number at the top of 
a discourse, he had spent more time in meditating 
an important subject, in correcting and consoli* 
dating his composition, and finally in committing 
it to memory. Among other pieces of excellent 
advice, which he was accustomed to give to young 
clergymen, this was one, that they should think 
much, and write little. Two hundred sermons, 
each one of which had a distinct, important, and 
interesting subject, were, he said, a sufficient work 
for a long life. For the human mind, he observ- 
ed, exhausts its ideas much faster, than it can re- 
ceive new ones. Beside which neither the doc- 
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trines nor duties of religion are very numerous. 
Many people, he added, will clamour, when their 
ministers preach old sermons; for they think 
that it is as easy to write a discourse, as to hoe 
a rood of corn ; and they will loudly complain 
of fraud, when they have to pay twice for the 
same article. But do not regard such absurd 
opposition : preach well, plainly, and profitably; 
which you cannot do, unless you employ a great 
deal of time and pains in composing and revising 
your sermons. 

It may perhaps be urged in opposition to the 
advice of the judicious Chauncy, that a discourse, 
laboured with so much care, will not be more 
profitable to common christians, than a discourse 
which drops hastily from the pen on Saturday 
night, and which may be said to be written ex- 
tempore ; for though it disdains accuracy, yet it 
comes warm from the heart. But this, it is be- 
lieved, it an erroneous opinion. It cannot be 
denied, that a man, whose soul by meditation has 
been previously crowded with ideas, may be able 
in a few hours to arrange these ideas in the form 
of a discourse, which will display strength of 
argument, or energy of exhortation. But what 
will that man do, who has no new ideas in his 
mind, who possesses no other power than that of 
moving his pen with rapidity, and who finds it 
easier to write again what he has written in sub- 
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'Stance a hundred times before, than diligently to 
-explore a new region of thought ? His text may 
be new ; but every thing else in his sermon will 
be old : to his hearers it will appear trite, and it 
^ill make little impression. 

Other things being equal, the most useful dis- 
course is that which is the most intelligible ; but 
to write intelligibly is a difficult art. Several 
reasons prove that it is so. First, a clear per- 
ception of a subject cannot be obtained by a 
writer, who does not take time to examine all its 
parts, and to view them in every possible light ; 
and if his thoughts are obscure, his language will 
be obscure. That many want the power or the 
will to s\istain so much labour is manifest ; and 
the consequence is, that of the speeches which 
we hear, and the books which we read, there are 
few that we can understand. U is not because 
the subject of them is above our comprehension ; 
for it appears plain enough, when it is treated by 
an author, who is master of a perspicuous style. 
Secondly, the precise word, which expresses the 
meaning that an author intends to convey, does 
not always present itself at first ; and he is not 
able to find it without a diligent search. Third- 
ly, his meaning may be clear enough to himself; 
but it is not so to the hearer or reader, because 
the author omits to express in words some con- 
necting idea, which he has in his mind. If he 
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peruses his composition, after it has lain by him 
several years, he will perceive himself that it is 
obscure ; and he will be able, with the necessary 
pains, to throw light into its dark passages. 
Fourthly, his meaning may be buried under a 
heap of redundant words ; which, because thej 
are of a lofty sound, and are supposed to decorate 
his thoughts, will not readily be removed, when 
the composition is recent ; but when at the end 
of a few years he carefully reviews it, they will 
appear to him as ridiculous as they are superflu- 
ous. There are several other causes of obscuri- 
ty in style, and their effects can be prevented by 
time and labour only ; but it will be time and 
labour well bestowed, if by means of them a 
preacher renders his discourse more intelligible, 
more interesting, and of consequence more profit- 
able. Now it is evident, that if he takes so much 
pains with his sermons, it will not be in his power 
to produce many, and he will be under the ne- 
cessity of repeating them frequently. As many 
congregations, who prefer number to weight, will 
not submit to this repetition, there is a strong 
temptation to give them wood, hay, and stubble, 
instead of gold, silver, and precious stones. 
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NOTE [V.] p. 12. 

Another means of supplying the demand for a 
variety of sermons, a means to which few preach- 
ers in this country have yet applied, is to trans- 
cribe them from printed discourses. This prac- 
tice has been recommended by several eminent 
authors; but it is an objection against it, that 
*' he who lives by theft is always poor." The 
man, who thus supports himself by plundering 
the fruits of others, will soon become idle ; his 
mind will stagnate for want of motion ; he will 
take no pleasure in his profession, because the 
business of copying is one of the most irksome 
of all tasks 5 his heart will be filled with a morti- 
fying sense of his own imbecility ; and the arts 
which he will employ, and the falsehoods which 
he will sometimes be tempted to utter, to escape 
detection, will impair his love of truth and the 
dignity of his ch^tracter. It must be confessed, 
that if the publick sentiment and the customs of 
the country would permit a clergyman, in the 
first years of his ministerial life, before his ser- 
mons are old enough to be preached a second 
time, openly to read,on one part of the Lord's day, 
from printed books, the sermons of the best Eng- 
lish divines, it would both conduce to the edifica- 
tion of his hearers, and enable him to employ 
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more time and pains in studying and perfecting^ 
his own compositions. But asi this indulgence 
will probably not be granted to him at present, 
he must have recourse to other means of supply- 
ing the deficiences of his own invention. To 
steal is criminal ; but it is not unlawful to borrow. 
He may be allowed therefore to borrow the plan 
of his discourse from one author, the explanation 
of his text from another, and his proofs from a 
third, and to insert long quotations of eloquent 
or instructive passages. In this way he may 
render himself a useful preacher, probably more 
useful, than if the whole of his sermon was his 
own creation ; and in the mean while he will 
preserve his integrity, as he will give credit to- 
the authors, to whom he is indebted. 

Another way of obtaining sermons is to trans^ 
late, or what is better, to imitate, them from the 
works of authors in a foreign or dead language. 
Though translation does not require as much ex- 
ertion of intellect as invention, it is still a useful 
exercise of the mind ; nor is it as easy as some 
might suppose : for as the idioms of one language 
differ in many respects from those of another, 
it will be impossible for a translator to express 
the meaning of his author in natural and intelli- 
gible English, unless he is well acquainted with 
liis own tongue, unless he possesses taste, judg^ 
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ment, and th^ power of separating in some meas* 
ure an idea from the words, in which it i» clothed. 
Of modern sermons those of the French di- 
vines are generally acknowledged to be. the best; 
and as a sufficient knowledge of their language 
to read it with ease can be acquired without much 
labour, the preacher, who distrusts his inventive 
powers, will be apt to apply to them in the first 
place. The discourses of their great masters 
must be allowed to possess uncommon merit: 
they contain valuable matter ; and they are cor- 
rect and elegant above those of any age or coun- 
try. The faults, which they possess, are nol 
perhaps blameable in themselves, but only ap- 
pear to be so to an English reader ; for there is 
a difference in the taste of the two nations. To 
such a reader the method of dividing every dis- 
course, whatever the text may be, into three 
heads, is too uniform ; for allowing that it is the 
most proper for certain subjects, it becomes tedir 
ous to him, when it is used in all* The French 
preachers have been led to adopt it in conse- 
quence of an opinion, which generally prevails 
among the criticks of their country, that every 
species of composition has its laws, which must 
be strictly adhered to, even at the hazard of be- 
coming absurd; and it is the same principle, 
which has induced dramatick writers, who seem 
to suppose that there is a peculiar virtue in num- 
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bcrs, to divide every tragedy into five acts, 
whether the subject is more or less copious. To 
an English reader also the sermons of the French 
abound too much in exaggeration:, their elo- 
quence is too artificial ; it excites bis admiration, 
but seldom affects his heart, or alarms his con« 
science. The ahs ! and the ohs ! which stand at 
proper distances from each other in the intervals 
of the page, cannot perhaps be censured without 
national prejudice : for though they are offensive 
to a refined English auditory, and where the 
English language is spoken, are used chiefly by 
vulgar declaimers J yet on a French auditory 
without doubt, they produce a powerful effect, as 
they give notice, where the hearer is to weep, 
and where to admire. Thus when Ah ! appears, 
he is to begin to express the tears from his eyes, 
because something pathetick is coming; and 
when Oh ! steps forth, he is to open them as wide 
as he can with wonder, because it ushers in the 
sublime. An Englishman considers these inter- 
jections as bodies without life ; but a Frenchman 
regards them as animated terms, which, though 
they have no meaning themselves, yet have pow- 
er to communicate meaning to other words r he 
views them not as common men, who carry 
muskets, but as oflScers, who are armed with 
apontons, and whose business it is to take their 
station amopg the soldiers of an army,, and to 
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direct them where they can do execution. As 
the tastes of the British and Gallican nations 
therefore differ so widely from each other, a 
French sermon ought not to be translated word 
for word. Its method should be rendered more 
natural ; its glaring colours should be softened ; 
its notes of admiration, omitted; and " the tor- 
rent, the tempest" of its diction should be so far 
checked, as to comport with the calmness of a 
sober Englishman's feelings. 

It is a necessary caution to a preacher, whose 
sermons are either compilations or translations, 
that he should be careful to distinguish, by some 
mark which will be understood, between those 
parts which are borrowed, and those which are 
properly his own. For he knows not what will 
be the fate of his manuscripts after his decease. 
His partial heirs may think proper, not to com- 
mit them to the flames, but to print them, to the 
injury of the publick, or of his own reputation. 
It is by the want of this care that the good name 
of an author, who on the whole is entitled to 
esteem, may be tarnished. For the sermons, 
which he may have put together without any 
view of obtaining fame by them, but entirely for 
the edification of the congregations of christians, 
to whom they were delivered, have been injudi- 
ciously brought to light, when the writer of them 
was no more ; and after the publick has applaud<r 
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ed them for a while, a critick, more acute than 
beDevolent, has at length announced to the world, 
that the praise which has been bestowed is mis- 
applied, for that the pretended author is a plagia- 
ry: in consequence of which the unfortunate 
compiler or imitator has lost the greatest part of 
the credit, which he had obtained bj his genuine 
productions* 

The design of these Notes is in some measure 
to offer an apology for preachers, and to pro- 
cure indulgence for them from those persons, 
who, not duly considering the nature of the work 
in which they are engaged, are inclined to cen- 
sure them with too much severity. It will per- 
haps appear from the observations which have 
been made, that though it may be easy to write 
many sermons, yet that it is difficult to produce a 
good, or an original sermon. From a just view 
of the imperfection of the human understanding 
the hearer will learn candour, and the preacher 
humility. A minister however will not, because 
he may be conscious that his talents are of an 
inferiour order, abandon himself to hopeless in- 
action ; but if he is a good man, who sincerely 
loves God and his fellow creatures, he will en- 
deavour to promote the interest of religion and 
the felicity of mankind. All the time, which is not 
employed in the preservation of his health, and 
in discharging the various duties that belong to 
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&im as a man, the head of a family, and a citizen, 
he will devote to reading, meditation, composi- 
tion, prayer, and preaching: he will consume 
none in useless visits and unprofitable pleasures* 
He will exert himself to add something to the 
stock of knowledge, and to advance the age in 
which he lives ; and if he does not succeed in his 
attempt, he will at least enjoy the satisfaction of 
reflecting, that Ms intentions have been pious and 
benevolent. If in the course of his life he has 
the happiness of being able to produce one orig- 
inal work, which illustrates an important doctrine 
of Christianity, or- adds a new motive to the 
practice of the duties of religion, he has not 
Ifved in vain* But if this favour is denied him, 
as it probably will be, because it is bestowed on 
few, he should not murmur against Heaven : God 
will send light upon the earth, though not by 
him, yet by means of other men : he should be 
content therefore to« walk in the paths which 
they mark out, to borrow the thoughts which 
they originate, and to preach what they preach,. 
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JOHN xix» 26, 27. 

WHEN JESUS THEREFORB SAW HIS MOTHKR, AND 
THE DISCIPLE STANDING BY, WHOM HE LOVED, 
HE SAITH UNTO HIS MOTHER, WOMAN, BEHOLD 
THY SON, THEN SAITH HE TO THE DISCIPLE, 
BEHOLD THY MOTHER. 

THE virtues, which Jesus displayed during 
his life, shone with the greatest lustre in its clos- 
ing scenes. Such an assemblage of divine graces 
then appeared in his character, that the grateful 
christian contemplates it with love, delight, and 
admiration. Happily the evangelical writers are 
sufficiently minute in the concluding chapters of 
his history, which constitute the most affecting 
parts of the Gospels. We here see a personage, 
of sublime dignity and heroick fortitude, volun- 
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tarily submitting to pain and death, that he may 
promote the most important of all purposes, the 
glory of God, and the felicity of mankind. 

Among the virtues, which he manifested on 
this occasion, none was more conspicuous than 
his tenderness. By tenderness I mean the soft 
affection, which filled his susceptible heart, his 
kind attention to his friends, and his anxiety for 
their happiness. This will be my theme at pres- 
ent ; and I purpose, in the first place, to consider 
it ; and, secondly, to show what inferences we 
should draw, and what practical uses we should 
make of the subject. 

I. In treating the tenderness of our Saviour, 
it may be sufficient to mention some of the in- 
stances of it, which are recorded in his history, 
without dwelling on them particularly ; for there 
is always danger, if we expatiate on them, that 
we should weaken their effect by too diffuse a 
style, or by cold exclamation. The Evangelists 
have related them with so much simplicity and 
pathos, that we cannot, by adopting an expanded 
manner, render them more forcible. Passing by 
the instances, which appear in the former parts 
of the Gospels, I will remind you of those, which 
took place at the close of his life. 

1. The first instance, which I shall mention, 
is the tenderness of our Lord to the family of 
Lazarus. There must have been something very 
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amiable in the character of this young man and 
his two sisters ; for it is said by St. John, that 
Jesus loved them. When therefore Lazaros 
<lied, though our Saviour had determined to re- 
store him to life by his miraculous power, yet he 
was much affected with the sorrow of his sisters, 
and he wept at their tears. The Jews, who were 
present, were so struck with his tenderness to 
the deceased, that they could not forbear saying, 
Behold how he loved him. The sensibility, 
which, amidst the display of his majesty, our 
Lord discovered on this occasion, renders his 
character extremely interesting. He thought it 
not beneath his dignity to mingle his tears with 
the tears of the afflicted sisters, and to exert hk 
kind attention, and to make use of soothing 
words, to comfort their hearts. He becomes the 
object of affection and delight ; but we do not 
perceive that he debased himself by cherishing 
and expressing the feelings of tenderness. 

2. The second instance of the tenderness of 
our Saviour, of which I would remind you, is that 
which he manifested to his disciples in his last 
conversation with them. I refer particularly to 
the account of it, contained in the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth chapters of 
St. John's Gospel. It would be too long to re- 
peat at this time ; nor is it necessary, as you 
have the New Testament in your hands^ and can 
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read it in the Evangelist^s own affectionate lan- 
guage. The whole is one display of tenderness. 
You hearts will burn within you, whilst you 
peruse it, particularly such passages as the fol- 
lowing : " Let not your hearts be troubled : ye 
believe in God ; believe also in me. I will not 
leave you comfortless ; I will come to you. As 
the Father hath loved me, so have I loved you ; 
continue ye in my love. This is my command- 
ment, that ye love one another, as 1 have loved 
you. Greater love hath no man than this, that 
a man lay down his life for his friends. Ye arc 
my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you. 
Ye now have sorrow ; but I will see you again, 
and your heart shall rejoice, and your joy no 
man taketh from you." 

3. After these compassionate addresses, our 
Saviour retired to the garden of Gethsemane, 
where he suffered inexpressible agony of body 
and mind ; but amidst the horrours, by which he 
was surrounded, his tenderness did not forsake 
him ; for he kindly excused the disciples, who 
accompanied him, and who fell asleep through 
sorrow : The spirit, said he, indeed is willing, 
but the flesh is weak. 

4. The look, which he gave to Peter, when, in 
the presence of his Lord, he denied that he knew 
him, may be interpreted in the same manner. 
It reproved him for his inconstancy ; but it re- 
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{»*ov€d him with tendet>ne8s« It condemned tbe 
cowardice of his friend ; but it conveyed pity for 
bis fraiity% The Lord turned, and looked upon 
Petei*, and that afiectionate look immediately fiO» 
ed the heart of the disciple with sorrow and ^^ 
|)entaiice. 

5. The address, wiiich be made to the wo- 
men, who accompanied him to Calvary with tetft 
and lamentations, and who probably were his 
^relations of friend^ breathes the same spiritk 
And tliere followed him, says St. Lnke, a gteA 
company of pec^le, and of women, wlio also 
bewailed and lamented hin. But Jesus turnii^ 
unto them, said. Daughters of Jerusalem, weep 
not fot me, but weep for yourselves and for yoit 
children. 

6. But tbe most remarkable instance of the 
tenderness of our Saviour is that, which is coit 
tained in tbe text. In order to conceive of the 
sublimity of this tenderness, it is necessary in 
advert to the situation of Jesus. He was fixed 
to a cross, to which he was suspended, not by 
cords, but his whole weight was supported bj 
the wounds, which the nails had made in his 
hands and feet. The nerves of those sensibk 
parts were cruelly lacerated ; and he knew that 
he should hang in this manner, till by a lingering 
death of agony his spirit departed from faim. 
The people and their rulers were passing by and 
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reviling him. The greatest part of his disciples 
had abandoned him, and left him to his fate ; for 
none appear to have been present, except John, 
his mother, and two or three other women. A 
horrible darkness overspread the land of Judea* 
In this awful situation, when both the comforts of 
friendship and the light of heaven were with- 
drawn, It is not surprising that he should fear 
that his Father had forgotten him, and that he 
should cry out in the anguish of his soul, My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ? But 
amidst this terrour and this agony, his tenderness 
was as much alive as ever ; and when he saw at 
the foot of the cross his mother, compassion for 
her grief and anxiety for her future welfare al- 
most erased the idea of his own suffering. Di- 
recting therefore a look of affection, first to Mary, 
and then to the beloved John, he saith to his 
mother, Woman, behold thy son. Then saith 
he to the disciple. Behold thy mother. 

II. Such was the tenderness of Jesus. Infer- 
ences may be drawn, and practical uses made of 
the subject. 

1. The tenderness of our Saviour adds one 
proof to the many others, which may be alleg- 
ed, of the truth of his history, and the divinity 
of his mission. The character of Jesus, com- 
pounded as it is of sublime and amiable qualities, 
can be demonstrated by sound philosophy to be 
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the only one, which is truly great. Bat before 
the period, in which it was exhibited, no example 
of it had ever appeared on earth ; nor had ima^ 
ination ever risen so high as to conceive it, though 
imagination had taken many adventurous flights. 
The model is not to be found among any of the 
civilized nations of antiquity: the Evangelists 
therefore could not have copied it from their 
writings. It could not have been taken from the 
Hebrew scriptures ; because the character of 
Jesus is as much superiour to that of Noah, Dan- 
iel, Job, or any other of the worthies of the OM 
Testament, as their characters are to those of 
Achilles or Agamemnon. The Evangelists, in 
describing it, seem hardly to have been conscious 
of what they were doing. They were men des- 
titute of genius and invention, and appear not to 
have aimed to draw a perfect character ; for one 
of them has not portrayed the whole. Like four 
painters, they have worked on the same piece : 
one has given a feature or an outline, which an- 
other has omitted ; but there is not a redundant 
stroke; and from their combined labours has 
arisen an harmonious, a godlike form, which is 
the wonder and delight of heaven and earth. 
The conclusion therefore is, that they have not 
drawn a fiction, but that the image of their Lord 
was before them ; and that the portrait possesses 
such exquisite symmetry, because it is painted 



from real life. The iioexampled perfecUoin of 
the character of Jesus has always made a 4eep 
impression on the minds of those, who hav4 
studied human nature, and who have perused 
with care the pages of history* It could not 
have been invented ; it must have existed f aqd 
if it existed, his religion is true* The e^teroal 
evidence of Christianity is of great force ; but 
this particular species of interna) evideooe is 
nearly irresistible* 

2. The character of Jesus is proposed as a* 
model for imitation : It is your duty there£ore| 
my brethren, to imitate it as far as you can« 
You should copy his tenderness. There are few 
of you, who do not ardently desire to die, like 
your Saviour, with tenderness in your hearts* 
You cannot forbear to reflect someti9^es po 
death ; and whatever lives you may lead} i^Wv 
ever obstinate may be your texppers,. however 
harsh your words, however unkind yoius behav** 
iour, aisid howevep implapable your resisn^ments, 
you cannot endure the thought of. leaving thu 
world with such manners a^d feeU^g^. If any 
sparks of affection are left: ifi your bosoi^Syr-Hand 
in whose breast are they, totally e;(ting^isj|plled i^^ 
you fondly hope,, that in your lai^jEOomem^ they 
will be enkindled into a vivid flafue. |q f99^ 
imaginatioiis you sometijoaet paint Ao yeivf elres^ 
the i^aAuer, in whi^h y^ ^^l ^gyp i^ y^w 
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spirits* You cannot promise yourselves, that 
you shall die with complete fortitude, with per- 
fect resignation to the divine will ; but you hope 
that you shall die with good will in your souls* 
You anticipate a disease, which may be lingeriog 
and painful, but which will not deprive you of 
your reason* There will be assembled round 
your death bed the objects of your affection ; 
the person, with whom you have been sometimes 
provoked, but who has still been always the 
nearest your heart ; the children, who are dear 
to you ; the domesticks, who have served you 
faithfully ; and the friends, who have rendered 
life pleasant* To some you will give affectionate 
advice ; and to all you wHl speak words of kind- 
ness* They will anxiously watch over you ; and 
they will lament your death with unfeigned tears 
of the tenderest sorrow. 

Such is the pleasing picture, which the imagi- 
nation of those, who possess any goodness of 
heart, delights to paint* But it is not given to 
many to die in this manner. For some are tor- 
mented with such remorse of conscience, that 
they have no other idea than a dread of future 
punishment; and their hearts being filled with 
an apprehension of misery, there h no room in 
them for the benevolent affections* Others lose 
si^t of the friends, to whom their tenderness is 
due, amidst the crowds of admiring spectators. 
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who surround their beds, and who arc called in 
to hear their last vain speeches, and to witness 
their intrepidity in death. Some die with acute 
pain ; and not being able, like Jesus, to rise 
above it, they have no thought except that of 
their own agony. Some die suddenly, without 
having an opportunity of addressing their friends ; 
others die at a distance from them ; and many 
have their senses and reason so disordered, that 
they are incapable of speech, and even of re- 
flection. 

This being the usual state of things, it be- 
hooves you, my brethren, not to postpone your 
love to your friends, and your forgiveness to 
your enemies, to your last moments, but to treat 
them with tenderness, whilst you are in health. 
The text particularly refers to the case of you, 
who are sons. A brave and grateful son would 
be willing to die in defence of his mother. But 
to this you will not be called ; nor will you prob- 
ably, like Jesus, be required to commit her, in 
your last moments, to the care of a faithful 
friend. Wait not, till hpr last sickness, or your 
own, draws from you expressions of tenderness : 
Now is the time to comfort and bless her. Make 
her happy with your attention, your kindness^ 
your good name, your virtue. What shall we 
say of a son, who, instead of cherishing his moth- 
er, plunges a dagger in her breast by his vices ? 
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what of a son, who, instead of living to be her 
support and defender, by debauchery, or other 
criminal practices, voluntarily deprives hiioself 
of existence, and leaves her in old age helpless 
and in misery ? 

The spirit of the text applies to other relations 
beside that of a son. There are evils in life; 
but the worst of them proceed from the want of 
tenderness to your friends ; from your irascible 
passions; from your resenting the injuries of 
those, who immediately surround you ; from 
your proud, unyielding, and unplacable disposi- 
tions ; from your harsh speeches ; from your 
rude and unkind behaviour. How many per- 
sons might become happy, if they would fill their 
hearts with mildness and tenderness ! Some of 
you are wretched; and the cause is, that you 
cast from you the means of felicity, that you 
rashly squander the precious treasures of life. 
One after another the friends, who, notwithstand- 
ing your injuries and resentments, are on the 
whole dear to you, will be taken away ; and 
when they are in their graves, you will then think 
with regret on your want of tenderness to them, 
and the happiness which you have irretrievably 
lost. 

I CONCLUDE with observing, that it is not the 
design of this discourse to contract your affection.- 
In imitation of your benevolent Saviour, it is* 
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your duty to wish well, and to the extent of your 
power to do good, to all men. But the love of 
mankind is nothing more than the love of indi- 
viduals, whom either you have seen, or of whom 
you have heard, or of whom you can form an 
image in your mind. As objects, which are 
near, are more in your heart, than those, which 
are at a distance, your tenderness must, of neces- 
sity, be confined, for the most part, to those with- 
in your reach ; to the friends, with whom you 
daily converse ; to the poor, who pass under 
your eyes ; to your fellow citizens ; to the mem- 
bers of the society, whether christian or any 
other, with whom you are associated. By lov- 
ing and doing good to these persons, you will 
produce a habit of benevolence, which, as oppor- 
tunity occurs, will be extended to others of your 
fellow men, with whom you are more remotely 
connected. It must be confessed that the regard, 
which a selfish man feels for his family, who 
loves his children, merely because they are parts 
of himself, and becafuse they add to his import- 
ance and pride, has very little efiect in produc- 
ing this habit of benevolence. But where child- 
ren, parents, or brethren, are loved for their own 
sakes ; where real good will exists in the heart ; 
where there is a spirit of meekness and conde- 
scension ; there the man, who is most tender to 
his friends, will generally be most beneficent to 
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Others. Such tenderness ought not to be styled 
selfish ; for it requires much humility, self-denial, 
and mental discipline. It is a good affection, 
which is enlarged by the repetition of its outward 
acts ; and it resembles an exuberant river, wbicli 
is not always confined within its banks, but which 
frequently overflows and enriches the adjoining 
fields. Fear not then, that your tenderness will 
render you selfish ; but be kind and condescend* 
ing to the friends, whom you daily see, and to 
whom you have an opportunity of doing good ; 
and do not afflict yourselves, because your power 
is limited, and you cannot bless those, who are 
out of your reach. The time, we hope, will 
come, when, in another world, your capacities 
will be increased, and you can promote the feli* 
city of innumerable beings, whom on earth you 
hav« never beheld* 
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PREACHi3> ON EASTER-DAY. 



JOHN XIV. 19. 

BECAUSE I UVE, TE SHAJLI. LI7E ALSO. 

THE doctrine of immortality was believed 
by the ancient Greeks, at least as k>ng ago as the 
time of Homer. The Persians were in posses- 
sion of it at a remote period, and probably by the 
instructions of Zoroaster.* The Israelites had 
some obscure intimations of it from Solomon ; and 
perhaps the Arabians received it, though still more 
obscurely, from Job. That Daniel was acquaint- 
ed with it, there can be no doubt ^ but he says no- 
thing very particular on the subject. Others of 
the Hebrew writers contain hints, and nothing 
more ; for it was not completely manifested by di- 

* See Prideaux's Conn. Part I. B. 4. 
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vine revelation till the time of our Saviour, when 
life and immortality were brought to light by his 
gospel. In what manner the ancient heathens 
became acquainted with it, whether by a tradi- 
tion derived originally from a divine communica- 
tion, or by a lucky conjecture, it is difficult to 
say. If from the former, it had suffered, like 
every other branch of true theology, many alter- 
ations, in passing through their hands : their 
ideas of it were exceedingly fanciful ; and as 
none of them supposed that the immortality of 
man depended on his resurrection from the dead, 
it is not easy to reconcile their notions of it with 
the doctrine of the sacred scriptures. The ar- 
guments alleged by the ancient philosophers in 
favour of immortality, and which have been 
brought forward again by several modern writ- 
ers, are, it is confessed, of some weight ; and af- 
ter the truth is discovered by a divine revelation, 
they tend more strongly to confirm it. But they 
are not sufficient to demonstrate the doctrine; 
for neither did they satisfy the minds of those 
ancient philosophers, as one of the ablest of 
them acknowledges, nor do they satisfy ours. 
The only satisfactory evidence, which we have 
of the doctrine, is derived from the New Testa- 
ment. If the gospel is the genuine word of God, 
man will be immortal ; but if the gospel is a fa- 
ble, man may be immortal, but we cannot prove 
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that he is. Our hope depends on Christ : he is 
the author of the resurrection and the life. Wc 
shall live forever, if there is to be a resurrection 
from the dead ; but there will be no resurrection 
from the dead, if Christ is not risen, if he is not 
now alive, if he has not received power from the 
Father to call the dead from their tombs. A 
restoration to life being a point of the utmost im- 
portance to man, the resurrection of Christ is of 
consequence the primary article of the christian 
religion. In this light it is viewed by christians 
in general. It is not to be wondered at therefore, 
that they should universally appropriate to the 
publick worship of God the day of the week, on 
which Jesus arose from the dead ; and that many 
churches should, in addition to this, devote a 
particular day of the year to the commemoration 
of the great event. This is the day, which we now 
consecrate ; a day, which the Lord has made ; a 
day, which should fill the heart of every believer 
with joyful hope and grateful exultation* 

The subject, which on this festival we are call- 
ed to consider, is the resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
and its consequence, the immortality of man. 
This cause and its happy efiect are both contain- 
ed in the text : Because I live, says our Saviour, 
ye shall live also. 

I. The first part of the text is, that Christ 
arose from the dead, and is now alive. It is not 
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my design at present to dwell on this head ; be- 
cause it would be impossible to do justice to it in 
one discourse ; for though the argument is sufr 
ciently clear, yet it consists of many parts, all of 
which require an ample discussion. I will only 
observe at this time, that our belief of the resIl^ 
rection of Christ, and the demonstration of its 
truth, are derived from the testimony of credible 
witnesses, such as we should admit in any other 
case; from that of Hhe Roman soldiers, who 
guarded his tomb, and who saw him rise ; of the 
women, who visited it at an early hour, and pe^ 
ceived that the body was gone, and one of whom 
spoke to him, before she left the place ; of two 
disciples, whom he accompanied, as they were 
going to Emmaus ; of the eleven apostles, to 
whom he frequently appeared, and who had the 
evidence of all their senses that he was alive ; of 
above five hundred brethren at once, to the tes- 
timony of a majority of whom St. Paul boldly 
appeals ; of St. Paul himself, who saw and con- 
versed with him, after he had ascended to heav- 
en ; of the chief men of the Jemsh nation, as 
well as of a large assembly of the people, in 
whose presence the apostle Peter openly declar- 
ed the fact, whilst not one of them durst deny its 
truth, or attempted to convict him of falsehood : 
Ye rulers of the people and elders of Israel, be it 
known to you all, and to all the people of Israel, 
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that Jesus of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, God 
hath raised from the dead. In fine the truth of 
the resurrection of Christ is proved by the prim- 
itive martyrs, who sealed it with their blood ; by 
the uninterrupted tradition of the church, and 
other circumstances, which demonstrate the cred- 
ibility of the books of the New Testament, — ^be- 
cause if these books are genuine, if they were 
really written by the authors whose names they 
bear, the reports contained in them must of con- 
sequence be true ; and lastly it is proved by ev- 
ery argument, which establishes any other part 
of the christian religion ; because the several 
facts of the gospel are closely bound together, 
like the atoms which compose an indissoluble 
rock, so that if one is firmly fixed, the whole 
mass becomes immoveable. The hints, which 
I have suggested, are an imperfect sketch of the 
argument 5 but I shall be happy, my brethren, if 
they induce you to look into the books, in which 
the subject is fully discussed. Every man of 
impartiality and seriousness, who entertains any 
doubts, will examine it with care ; for it is the 
most essential of all doctrines ; because if Christ 
lives, we shall live also. This constitutes the 
second part of the text, to which I now proceed. 
IL That the dead will be raised, and that 
men will exist in another state, is asserted every 
where in the New Testament* As this is a point, 
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which no one denies, and as the passages of 
scripture, which relate to it, must be in every one's 
recollection, it would be superfluous to multiply 
quotations. It will be sufficient to cite a single 
text : The hour, says our Saviour, is coming, in 
which all that are in the graves shall hear the 
voice of the Son of man, and shall come forth. 
Taking therefore for granted the truth of the 
gospel and the resurrection of Christ, there can 
be no doubt that man is made for immortality* 
This is a doctrine, which is in the highest degree 
important, as all must feel, and as I shall endeav- 
our to evince by several considerations. 

1. I riRST observe, that the love of Iffe is a 
natural sentiment of the human heart. The an- 
cient philosophers inferred from this, that man 
must be immortal ; and though, as has already 
been hinted, the sentiment is not sufficient alone 
to discover or prove the doctrine ; yet it must be 
allowed, that after it has been made known by a 
divine revelation, it corresponds with and strong- 
ly confirms it. Though every man knows that 
other men die, and consequently can have no 
doubt, that ere long he must die himself; yet 
perhaps he never does, or can, view himself as 
in a state of non-existence. He conceives him- 
self still beholding, after death, what passes in 
the world ; and even whilst his body is moulder^ 
ing in the tomb, as breathing and thinking. These 
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conceptions are not often expressed in words ; 
but we may appeal to any man, who is accus- 
tomed to look into himself, whether be does not 
often feel them in his bosom. The simple and 
illiterate, who may be said to think aloud, are 
sometimes heard to speak them openly. — From 
this strong sentiment of life proceeds in part the 
affection, which we have for our children, and 
still more for our grandchildren : we prolong our 
life, we live over again, in every animated being, 
who proceeds from us. 

The love of a name is nothing more than a 
particular modification of this love of life. Hence 
arises the desire to extend ourselves in our works, 
to impress marks of our existence on every 
thing which passes through our hands. Even 
the lowest of the vulgar feel this sentiment: 
They inscribe their names on monuments, not as 
durable as brass or marble, but the best which 
they can find, and where they hope to enjoy a 
kind of immortality. Others of a higher class 
build bouses, which they never can inhabit, that 
they may be known to be theirs ; and call lands, 
the fruits of which they can never taste, after 
their own names. The love of a name is a prin- 
ciple, which operates most powerfully in the 
breasts of the learned, the heroick, and the am- 
bitious. For this do some men wear out their 
eyes in writing books ; whilst others wade through 
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blood, that they may live in the memories of their 
contemporaries and posterity. The desire of 
posthumous fame is the passion of great minds. 
It may be thought singular, that those, who dis- 
believe a future state of existence, should gene- 
rally be the most anxious to obtain it ; but per- 
haps, on reflection, it will appear natural enough 
that men, who do not expect any other life, 
should wish to secure that of their name. A 
celebrated atheist, who professed to believe that 
in a few months he should be nothing more than 
an insensible heap of dust, at the close of his 
life, wrote a vain book, in which he describes 
and extols himself, and makes large demands on 
posterity for their praise. The licentious poets 
of ancient times boast in proud language of the 
perpetual monuments, which they have built to 
their fame. Alexander, we are informed, under- 
took the conquest of Persia and India, chiefly for 
the sake of being celebrated by the orators and 
historians of Athens ; and the all-conquering he- 
1*0 of the present day, whose terrifick roar alarms 
even these distant shores, if we may judge from 
his arrogant and bombastick language, appears 
to be governed by a similar motive, and hopes to 
rival in the opinion of posterity the Attilas and 
the Selims, the Genghis-chans, and the Kouli 
Kans of former ages. 
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These persons are all great men ; but in the 
eye of the christian, whose breast is animated 
with nobler prospects, their ambition is insanity, 
and their wisdom, folly. He also is filled with 
the most ardent desires of life ; but he hopes for 
the immortality, not of his name, but his soul. 
He expects to live, not in the memories of mis- 
judging posterity, but when neither a licentious 
poet, an immoral philosopher, nor an atheist 
will be left on earth, when both tigers and heroes 
will be tamed, when every vestige of tyranny 
will be removed, when the globe itself will be 
renovated, and when there will be no longer 
usurpation, or conquest, or destruction in all the 
holy mountain of God. 

Judge you, my brethren, which hope is most 
substantial. The life of a name is a mere idea, 
a phantom, which can be enjoyed a few moments 
only, by anticipation ; which vanishes away, as 
soon as a man expires ; and which can confer 
no honour, no pleasure on his unconscious ashes. 
Besides, if there was any thing real in it, it would 
not be worthy of our anxious pursuit, because 
experience and history convince us, that few can 
with reason expect to obtain it. How many of 
us are there, of whom it will be known a hun- 
dred years hence, that we ever existed ? A taste- 
less antiquary, in poring over an old gazette, 
may possibly find our names in an obituary; 
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but as we shall be painted with exactly the same 
features, and with the same colour, as a thousand 
others who have preceded us, we shall remain 
undistinguished in his mind. We have however 
no particular cause to be mortified ; because, 
like our names, the names of most of our fellow- 
citizens will soon be sunk in the gulf of oblivion* 
Even great men, if they have not an opportunity 
of acting a conspicuous part, or the good fortune 
to make an important discovery, or to strike out 
something remarkably brilliant, are not long 
remembered. The heroes and patriots, who 
achieved our revolution, and to whom we owe 
our independence, are fast hastening to the land 
of forgetfulness. We still talk of eight or tea 
warriours and statesmen ; but probably, after the 
lapse of twenty centuries, only one name will be 
left in our annals. I appeal to history and the 
sacred scriptures in support of this opinion: 
Who knows now any thing of the generals of 
Joshua and Cyrus ? or, in later periods, of those 
of Charlemagne and Alfred ? Authors, who treat 
original subjects, have a more probable prospect 
of immortalizing their names, than either states- 
men or heroes ; but even with them the chance 
is small. Of few ancient writers have we ever 
heard ; and even of the authors, who are near 
our own times, not many are remembered. In 
truth, time, like a mighty giant, treads down eve* 
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Tj thing before him : he spares here and there 
a great name, to mark the existence of former 
ages ; but the rest he tramples under foot, and 
sinks them in oblivion. But over the immortali- 
ty of man time has no power. The christian 
consoles himself with the thought, that though 
men may not hear of him, yet that he is known 
to God. Secure of the remembrance of his 
Creator, he is raised above all the temptations 
of the world, and inspired to make the most he- 
roick efforts of virtue. 

2. This leads me, in the second place, to ob- 
serve, that the belief of a future state of exist- 
ence is in a high degree important ; because it 
supplies a strong motive, to restrain man from 
sin, and to animate him to the practice of holi- 
ness. That the hope of reward, and the fear of 
punishment, are adapted to make an impression 
on the human heart, is what no rational person 
denies, and is what I need not undertake to prove. 
But if it was supposed that this world is our all, 
much of this hope, much of this fear, would be 
taken away ; and too many men would become 
less scrupulous of the means, which they used to 
obtain the pleasures and advantages that are to 
be enjoyed here. I mean not to assert, that vir- 
tue does not on the whole contribute to our hap- 
piness even in this life : for there can be no doubt 
that it is the cause of felicity in the present state. 
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It must be granted, that the world is a part of 
the kingdom of God ; that it is governed by its 
infinitely wise and benevolent sovereign, and not 
by a malignant demon, who has usurped its 
throne. But though there can be no dispute, 
that this earth is such as its maker intended it 
should be, a well-contrived piece of work, with 
marks of intelligence and goodness impressed on 
every part of it ; yet at the same time it must be 
allowed, that compared with what we are able to 
conceive, it is a state of imperfection* This im- 
perfection appears to be the necessary conse- 
quence of its being a first state, a state of proba- 
tion, in which moral agents are to begin to form 
those associations and habits, which will finally 
result, in another life, in disinterested benevo- 
lence and the unbounded love of God. Consi- 
dering the other world as a magnificent temple, 
this world may be compared to the porch : it is 
good and fair, but chiefly so, because it is the 
introduction to something which is better and 
more beautiful. The two states ought always to 
be viewed as connected together. If we know 
nothing or believe nothing respecting that which 
is future, the motives, which ought to govern our 
conduct, will often be perplexed with mazes and 
involved in darkness. When we are assaulted 
by temptation, we shall sometimes not hesitate to 
taste the pleasures which it offers ; for though 
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conscience may noiake objections ; jtt we may 
fancy, that, after all, the evil wfaicli it threatens 
may never take place, or if it does, that it will be 
transient. We shall sometimes see the wicked 
man externally prosperous, and not having yet 
learned by experience, that wealth is not felicity, 
that honours are not felicity ; not behig able to 
look into his heart, and to see the remorse which 
rends it ; and overlooking besides the secret sat- 
isfactions, which the virtuous enjoy, but of which 
he is entirely deprived ; we shall think we run 
no risk in imitating his example, and in seeking 
the objects of our guilty desires by the same ne- 
farious means, which he has pursued. Ignorant 
moreover, that God, as the Psalmist expresses it, 
sets the wicked in slippery places, even in this 
world, that he is suddenly cast down and loaded 
with infamy, we shall fix our eyes on nothing, 
but the imaginary good which he has acquired, 
and eagerly snatch the same blessing. A belief 
of a future state corrects these false notions ; for 
every man, whose heart is deeply impressed with 
it, necessarily concludes that it is folly, that it is 
madness, to commit a crime, for which he knows 
he shall be severely punished in another world. 
That this motive influences the hearts of many 
there can be no doubt ; and the reason why more 
persons do not appear to be affected by it proba- 
bly is, that a secret infidelity lurks in their minds : 
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They believe that there is no future state of pun* 
ishment, at least not for them. They are con- 
scious that they practise some of the duties of 
virtue, — for what vitious man does not? — and 
these, they hope, will excuse their omission of the 
rest. Or they substitute the strength of their 
faith, their ardent zeal for the dogmas and cere- 
monies of the particular church to which they 
belong, and their imaginary piety, in the place 
of the essential duties of morality. Being thus 
right, as they conceive, in their principles, they 
suppose that they are in no danger of falling in* 
to any damnable sins. They pluck therefore 
the fruits of vice, which strongly tempt their 
sight, such as the inheritance of the widow and 
the portion of the fatherless. In the mean time 
they do not feel entirely at ease within ; but this 
very uneasiness gives them comfort ; because 
they flatter themselves that it is godly sorrow 
and evangelical contrition. They die, as they 
have lived, without making restitution to those 
whom they have wronged ; but they trust that 
they shall escape future punishment; because 
they do not depend for salvation on their own 
good works, but rely entirely on the strength of 
their faith. These erroneous ideas prevent the 
doctrine of a future state of punishment from 
having its proper influence on the minds of some 
of the wicked : but after all, there are so many 
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who believe it, and so many who, notwithstand- 
ing their false theological opinions, are duly af- 
fected by it, that it produces the most beneficial 
consequences. It renders vice and impiety less 
common than they otherwise would be ; and 
whilst it induces us to qualify ourselves to be- 
come inhabitants of another world, it promotes 
the order and harmony, the tranquillity and hap- 
jnness of society in the present state. 

S. I OBSERVE, thirdly, that the doctrine of im- 
mortality is of great importance, because it is 
the best comfort under affliction. The true 
christian, when he loses his wealth, consoles him- 
self with the reflection, that he has laid up his 
treasures in a place, where neither moth nor 
rust corrupt, and where thieves do not break 
through and steal. When he is deprived of his 
health, he is soothed with the hope, that he shall 
soon go to a world, where there will be no more 
sickness and pain, but where he shall eat of the 
tree of life, the fruit of which will heal every 
malady, and exclude every pang. When his 
friends die, his grief is chased away by the be- 
lief, that they are not destroyed, but only remov- 
ed. What satisfaction is there in thinking, that 
we shall again meet the virtuous companions of 
our youth, who though they have been dead 
many years, we have not yet forgotten ; that we 
shall meet our father, our mother, our children, 
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our friend, who was dearer to us than our own 
soul ! Wc shall meet them : — But this supposes 
that we shall know our friends in the other world. 
And what reason have we to fear that we shall 
not ? On the contrary have we not cause to won- 
der that it should ever be made a question ? 
Shall we remember nothing which passed on 
earth ? Shall we forget the most essential duties, 
which we performed here, the duties of parents 
and children, of brothers and husbands, the very 
virtues which have admitted us into paradise? 
and if we remember them, shall we not recognise 
those who were their objects? Shall we forget 
all our good feelings and fond affections ? Will 
there be no friendship, no love there ? Shall we 
not be conscious, that we are the same individu- 
als that we were in this state ? and if we possess 
such consciousness, how can it possibly be con- 
ceived that we shall not know our friends ? This 
hope cheers the mind of a christian ; but the man 
who disbelieves a future state, has no firm sup- 
port, when he meets with affliction. He is either 
obliged to fly for relief to amusements, for which 
he has then no relish ; or he is compelled to 
harden his heart, that it may not be penetrated 
by the sharp points of grief. He may succeed 
and shut out misery ; but in the mean while he 
excludes every thing, which deserves the name 
of felicity. He had a heart of flesh, and he has 
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' turned it into stone. He has now no anxiety, 
when his friends are sick ; and he feels no sor- 
row, when they die : but he has no sympathy, no 
tenderness ; he knows nothing of the delights of 
friendship, or the joys of love. 

4. I OBSERVE, in the fourth place, that immor- 
tality is not only a comfort to the afflicted, but 
that it is also a consoling doctrine to the prosper- 
ous. Some of you, ray hearers, possess health, 
and youth, and admiring friends : the world 
smiles on you ; your hearts beat high with ardent 
expectations ; and every object promises you a 
new pleasure. Others of you have wealth, and 
honours, and comely and well-disposed children, 
who both obey and love you, who are daily 
improving in knowledge and good habits, and on 
whom you depend for comfort and support in 
your declining years. These things are all 
charming : It is fervently to be wished that they 
may last, and that you may not be disappointed 
in your fond anticipations. You have now such 
a taste for happiness, that you must be very un- 
willing to lose it. But you know it cannot con- 

' tinue long in the present world. Youth and all 
its pleasures are passing rapidly away : you will 
soon be in the middle of life, and erelong on the 
confines of old age. Those of you, who have 

: reached either of these terms, cannot promise 
yourselves a lasting continuance of your pros- 
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perity. Time is giving you repeated wamingB, 
that you will soon be summoned to depart. He 
is daily robbing you of a part of yourselves ; 
breaking your teeth, tearing away your hair, 
stiflfening your limbs, covering your face with 
wrinkles, untuning your voice, quenching the fire 
of your eyes, and impairing your memory. The 
wealth and honours, which you possess, those 
who are younger than you are eagerly snatching 
from you ; and if not, you cannot carry them 
away ; you will soon lie down in the grave, and 
leave them all behind you. Is it not then desira- 
ble, that there should be a state, in which your 
youth will be restored and rendered immortal ; 
in which you will receive your bodies cured of 
every defect ; and in which, though you do not 
recover your wealth and honours, you will ob- 
tain what is infinitely more valuable ? Is not this 
what you all wish ? and must not the prosperous 
in particular most ardently desire, that there may 
be truth in the doctrine, which promises them a 
restoration of their felicity with unfading lustre 
and never ceasing improvement ? 

I HAVE thus endeavoured to show, that the 
doctrine of a future state of existence is in a high 
degree important. Some persons however may 
be ready to inquire. Is it also, as you pretend, a 
consoling doctrine ? If men are immortal, iis there 
not reason to apprehend that few of them will 
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-enjoy a happy immortality; that the greatest 
number will be miserable in the other world ? 
To remove this doubt I ought not to contradict 
myself, and say that there is no misery after 
death. It is a doctrine of the scriptures, that 
the wicked will be punished in the state beyond 
the grave ; and this doctrine is conformable to 
reason. Pain is the unavoidable effect of vice ; 
•for if virtue produces pleasure, what is opposite 
cannot also produce it. Whilst therefore the 
sinner exists, he must exist in a state of misery. 
If his life is restored, his wretchedness, which is 
only another word for punishment, must be re- 
stored at the same time. Nor can he justly com- 
plain of this constitution ; for every thing which 
he suffers is his own fault : it is what he might 
have avoided, if he had so pleased : the offers 
of salvation were made to him ; and he was nev- 
er placed under an irresistible necessity of sin- 
ning. All this is unquestionably true, provided 
he continues in his iniquities ; but whether he 
will finally be reformed by his sufferings, and 
whether punishment has a natural tendency to 
produce this effect, is another question, the con- 
sideration of which would lead us into a long 
inquiry. 

Without entering into it at present, I think it 
my duty to observe, in vindication of the honour 

of the divine mercy, that as immortality is not, 

•7 * 
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at least since the lapse of Adam, ivatural to maa^ 
but is the free gift of God through Jesus Chris^ 
it can never be believed that so wise and good a 
being would bestow what is, on the whole, it 
curse : It must therefore be allowed, that it is npl 
an injury, but an advantage, to the human race 
in general. Of consequence, any doctrine, which 
is inconsistent with this supposition, ought imme- 
diately to be rejected. God is infinitely benevo- 
lent ; he hates none of the works which he has 
naade ; punishment, as the scriptures express it, 
is his strange work, not what he delights in. He 
will therefore not punish any, mor^ than their 
iniquities deserve, nor for a longer time than Uk 
necessary to promote the purpose of his just 
government, which is probably the happiness of 
the creation. What will be the duration of the 
misery of the wicked, or their final destiny,.! 
presume not to say : They are in the hands of a^ 
merciful God, who knoweth the frame of man^ 
and remembereth that he made him of dust ; I 
feel no apprehension that he will treat them witl^ 
cruelty. 

If we borrow light from philosophy, we shall 
have reason to suppose, that there will always be 
in the universe moral agents in a state of proba*: 
tion ; that there will always be some who ere 
sinning, and some who are under punishment^ 
and consequently, that in this sense^ misery may> 
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be said to be eternal. But a just philosophj 
will teach us, that natural evil is the result of 
moral evil, of which it is intended to be the cure. 
This great work has probably been carried on 
for ages of ages in the kingdom of God. World 
after world may have been disciplined, punished, 
renovated, and rendered a fit habitation for im* 
mortal beings. We are too apt to imagine that 
our little planet is the beginning, as well as the 
centre, of the universe ; but this conception is 
not agreeable to reason, nor is it authorized by 
the scriptures. All the information which Moses 
gives us is, that about six thousand years ago, 
Grod created the earth, the sun and the moon ; 
and that he made the stars also : but that many 
of the fixed stars must have existed ages before 
that period, and were not created, when the earth 
emerged from its chaotick state, is evident from 
the late discoveries of astronomers ; for they 
have proved, that these stars are at such an in- 
conceivable distance, that though light travels at 
the rate of twelve millions of miles in a minute, 
yet that their rays are in reaching us more than 
a million of years. As we therefore can see 
them, so long at least must they and the worlds 
which surround them have existed. This fact 
overwhelms our minds with astonishment of the 
grandeur, the unbounded power, the inunense 
goodness of God. May we not without presump- 
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tion conjecture, that the inhabitants of some of 
those distant worlds have for ages been in a state 
of security, free from sin, and enjoying consum- 
mate bliss ? We in this obscure corner of the 
creation are still in a state of trial and subjected 
to discipline : but what have we to fear under 
the government of a monarch, whose goodness is 
as unbounded as his empire is extensive? Our 
globe, it is true, and every living creature which 
it contains, might be struck out of existence, and 
would be no more missed in the universe, than a 
grain of sand from the shores of the ocean ; but 
we need not be alarmed. Though we are incon- 
siderable, yet we are not overlooked. The 
mind of God is capable of attending to objects, 
which are infinitely minute, as well as those 
which are infinitely vast. He " views with equal 
eye the fall of a hero or a sparrow ;" an atom, 
or a system, teem with life ; and here an emmet 
blessed, and there the universe. 

Whatever may be thought of the conjecture 
which has been offered, these truths are clear, that 
virtue is productive of happiness, and that the ne- 
cessary attendant of vice is misery ; that the 
pain, which any being endures, will be no more 
than he deserves ; that sin is a voluntary act ; 
and that the sinner will cease to be punished, as 
soon as he ceases to transgress the laws of his 
Maker. These important truths we should im* 
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press deeply on our hearts ; and we should con- 
sole our minds with the belief, that the Judge of 
all the earth will do right, that his benevolence 
exceeds all that we can conceive, and that he 
is constantly employed in diffusing happiness 
through every part of the boundless universe. 



SERMON IV. 



PREACHED ON WHITSUNDAY. 



ACTS X. 37. 



THAT WORD (l SAT) TOU KN0W| WHICH WAS PUBLISH- 
ED THROUGHOUT ALL JUDEA, AND BEGAN FROM 
GALILEE, AFTER THE BAPTISM WHICH JOHN 
PREACHED. 



WHITSUNDAY, the day which we now 
observe, is one of the three great festivals of the 
year ; and its design is to commemorate the ef- 
fusion of the holy Spirit on the primitive disci- 
ples. By this event they wcxe qualified to 
preach the gospel to the gentiles, to extend it 
beyond the limits of Judca, within which it had 
been hitherto confined. The subjects proper to 
be treated on these occasions are those, which 
relate to the christian religion, and particularly 
to its commencement and progress. The text 
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asserts that the gospel began from Galilee, after 
the baptism which John preached ; that is, in 
the year twenty-seven of the christian era. This 
date is properly the origin of the religion; for 
before that period our Saviour had lived in re- 
tirement at Nazareth, and had not appeared be- 
fore the eyes of the publick. About eighteen 
hundred years ago, then, the religion commenc- 
ed ; and no fact is more certain than that it is of 
great antiquity. This can be demonstrated by 
a chain of events, which can be traced back, 
without one broken link, to the beginning of the 
second century. We have received this religion 
from our fathers ; who have committed to us the 
scriptures, which they received from their fath- 
ers : and our ancestors did not invent these 
books ; but they were handed down to them by 
those who preceded them. Though the world 
has suffered many revolutions during the past 
seventeen hundred years ; yet the scriptures, 
through the whole of the period, have never 
been lost ; nor has any one pretended, in any 
part of this series of time, that the religion was 
lately introduced, that the writings, which con- 
tain it, had just been brought to light. These 
facts are well known to all, who are acquainted 
with ecclesiastical history. 

There is no doubt, nor does the most prejudic- 
ed infidel deny, that the christian religion existed 
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iA the age of Trajan ; that there was then a nu- 
merous body of its disciples in several parts of 
the Roman empire. Among other proofe of 
this point is the celebrated epistle of the young- 
er Pliny to that emperor, written not long after 
the commencement of the second century. From 
this epistle, the authenticity of which cannot be 
questioned, it appears that there was then a great 
number of christians in Asia Minor ; that conse- 
quently the religion had not then begun to ex- 
ist ; and consequently that its author, or authors, 
must have lived at least several years before that 
period. 

As these two conclusions are nearly self-evi- 
dent, it requires not many words to prove, that 
they are justly drawn. It will be sufficient to 
say, that effects cannot take place without a 
cause. So great a number of persons, in every 
part of the Roman empire, could not have be- 
come christians, unless Christ had exbted, or at 
least, unless his history had been written, several 
years before. Instead of several years, we have 
a right to say many years ; because all, who are 
acquainted with human nature, know that great 
changes in the opinions of men do not suddenly 
take place. Pliny wrote his letter in Bithynia ; 
and he informs the emperor, that the contagion 
of this superstition, as he styles the christian re- 
ligion, had pervaded, not the great cities only, 
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but even villages and the country, so that the 
temples of the gods had become nearly desolate. 
Now to have spread the religion from Jerusalem 
to Bithynia, and to have gained so great a num* 
ber of converts, must have required a length of 
time. The conclusion therefore is just, that the 
author of Christianity lived before the second 
century, 

- In what part of the first century the christian 
religion began, ought to be the subject of dispute 
between those who believe, and those who disbe- 
lieve it. I say, this ought to be the subject of 
dispute, not that it always is. For there are in- 
fidels, who allow that Jesus was bom at the com- 
mencement of the first century ; that he and his 
followers made many disciples; and that the 
books of the New Testament are as ancient as 
his friends pretend; and yet that there is no 
truth in his religion ; that Jesus himself was an 
impostor ; that he neither worked miracles, nor 
arose fi:om the dead ; and that his disciples were 
either deceived by him, or his abettors in the 
fraud. In a word, they affirm, that the most pi- 
ous and virtuous of men, — for that such was the 
character of Jesus Christ, they are compelled 
to acknowledge, — was a hypocrite and deceiver ; 
and that his disciples, if not fools, were artful 
men, though it is not pretended that they obtain* 
ed any advantage by their art. 

8 
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If these assertions had not been often confuted, 
I might stop to demonstrate their fallacy and ab- 
surdity. But I may safely leave them with you, 
not apprehending that you are in danger of be- 
ing infected with their poison, as there are anti- 
dotes at hand to preserve your minds from injury. 

That they cannot with reason be maintained, 
is now confessed by several unbelievers. They 
have therefore taken other ground : There was 
never such a person as Jesus Christ, say they: 
the actions attributed to him did not take place : 
the christian religion began, not at the time 
which is pretended, but at a later period ; before 
the reign of Trajan, we acknowledge, but not 
long before: the books of the New Testament 
are forgeries, not of those who are styled apos- 
tles, for no such persons ever existed, but of wri- 
ters at the close of the first century, and whose 
names are now unknown. 

The dispute then between christians and this 
class of infidels is, at what time did the religion 
commence ? Was it about the year thirty, when 
Jesus began to teach, as believers maintain ? or 
was it at the close of the century, as these unbe- 
lievers assert ? 

That the christian religion commenced at the 
first of these periods, has been demonstrated by 
several authors ; among others by Paley, whose 
popular book is in many hands ; and most fully 
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by Lardner, in his Credibility of the Gospel 
History, and in his Jewish and Heathen Testi- 
monies. The latter author in particular has 
produced several writers, living in the first cen- 
tury, and testifying to the existence of the chris- 
tian religion. Unless therefore the books which 
he quotes are also forged, as well as those of the 
New Testament, the christian religion must have 
commenced before the age of Trajan, and at 
least as early as the reign of Nero. 

Now against this argument it is objected, that 
a great number of the writers of that age do not 
mention the christian religion, or take notice of 
its disciples. As this objection may appear of 
weight to those, who have not examined it, I pur^ 
pose to attend to it in this discourse. Acknow- 
ledging the fact, I will endeavour to account for 
it. It is probable that I shall not do justice to 
the subject; but I reflect that I am addressing 
the wise ; and I hope that the hints, which I shall 
offer, will induce them to give the question a 
more thorough examination. 

From the year twenty-seven of the christian 
era, at which time our Saviour was baptized by 
John, to the year one hundred and seventeen, 
the end of the reign of Trajan, is a period of 
ninety years. Though the Augustan age was 
passed, and learning, it is generally supposed, 
had begun to decline; yet eloquence, poetry, 
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history, and philosophy were still cultivated with 
success. Authors were numerous ; and several 
of the most valuable works of antiquity were 
produced within that period. But the depreda- 
tions of time have never been more fatally exer- 
cised than upon that age. The authors, of 
whom any works remain, amount to no more 
than forty-four. Of many of them we have 
nothing but fragments : the rest are irrecoverably 
lost. When we consider that Europe produces 
at present, in a single month, as many authors as 
remain of the whole of that long period of nine- 
ty years, we ought not to be surprised at the 
darkness which hangs on it. The history of 
that age is indeed very obscure. It resembles a 
manuscript, of which the greatest part is oblite- 
rated, and the contents of which we can only 
conjecture from the few words, that are still legi- 
ble. 

Happily however for the christian, the writers 
of the New Testament and the apostolical fathers 
are included in this number of authors. The 
writers of the New Testament, whose works 
through the providence of God are handed down 
to us entire, and probably more correct than any 
other books of the same antiquity, are eight; 
and if the Epistle to the Hebrews was not writ- 
ten by St. Paul, and the Revelation was not writ- 
ten by St. John the Evangelist, which is the opin- 
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ion of several judicious criticks^ they are ten in 
number. The apostolical fathers [L] are five in 
number ; and if we include Papias, of whom we 
have fragments only, they are six. These fif- 
teen authors, — not sixteen, for the author of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, if not St. Paul, is suppos- 
ed to be St. Luke, or one of the apostolical fa- 
thers, and therefore should not be counted twice, 
— these fifteen authors constitute a large propor- 
tion of the forty-four before mentioned ; and 
they all bear testimony to the existence of the 
christian religion. If we could go no further 
than this, if no notice whatever was taken of the 
christians by any of the twenty-nine remaining 
authors, I would ask, whether we have not enough 
to satisfy the mind of any reasonable man ? 

Should it be objected, that I in part beg the 
question, because we have no proof that the au- 
thors of the New Testament wrote at so early a 
period as I have supposed, I answer, that we 
have the same proof that St» Paul, — for I take 
him for an example, — ^wrote in the reign of Ne- 
ro, as we have that Pliny wrote in the reign of 
Trajan. This proof is derived from the inter- 
nsd character of his compositions^ which suit no 
other age than that, in which we say they were 
actually produced \ and from the testimony of 
succeeding authors, who quote his epistles, and 
attribute them to him. 

8* 
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Or the twenty-nine other authors, two only 
were Jews ; the rest were heathens. It is not 
pretended that any of them believed the chris- 
tian religion. We can therefore expect little or 
nothing relating to it in their works. If they 
had been so much interested in it, as to think it 
worthy of examination^ it is probable they would 
have believed it. It is evident, however, that it 
did not engage their attention. But it should be 
remembered, that though Christianity had kin- 
dled a spark, which was spreading gradually 
amidst the foundations of the temple of idolatry; 
yet that the fire was not visible, that the super- 
structure itself was not yet involved in flames : 
Or, to use the more correct comparison of our 
Saviour, that the gospel resembled the least of 
all seeds in the beginning, and that it had not 
yet grown into so large a tree, as to afford shel- 
ter in its branches to the birds of the air. 

These general observations are sufficient to 
impair the objection, which i am considering. 
By dividing these writers into classes, and exam- 
ining the nature of their works particularly, its 
strength will be still further weakened. 

The first of the Jewish writers, to whom I 
have referred, is Philo. It is asserted by Cave, 
that being sent on an embassy to Rome, he con- 
versed with the apostle Peter and cultivated his 
friendship, that he was initiated into the christian 
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religion, and that he afterwards relapsed.* But 
Cave is a credulous writer ; and like other au- 
thors of excessive credulity, by attempting to 
prove too much, he has injured the cause, which 
he meant to support. The name of Philo is not 
mentioned, nor his testimony alleged, by the ju- 
dicious Lardner. Though Bellarmin supposes, 
that he has written in praise of the christians, 
who lived in Egypt under the Evangelist Mark ;t 
yet the truth is, that he does not mention either 
St* Mark or the Egyptian christians. For this 
silence we can easily account. Philo was a Jew 
of Alexandria, and a Platonick philosopher. 
Living at a distance from Jerusalem, and writing 
on subjects unconnected with the gospel, he was 
not lead to treat the aflfairs of the christians. 
To this observation may be added what is highly 
probable, though not absolutely certain, that his 
works were composed when our Saviour was 
only eight or ten years old,t that is, before the 
preaching of the gospel began. 

The other Jewish writer is Josephus. His 
testimony is produced by Lardner, who has 
treated it at large, pointed out its value, and con- 

• Gail. Cave in Chartoph. Ecclcsiast. See Blount^s Cen- 
snra, p. 72. 

t BeUarmin. de Scriptor. Eccleaiast. p. 36. Colonise. 1613. 

X Encyclopedic, x. 350. Lausanne. 1782. 
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sidered the difficulties which attend it. To hin» 
therefore I refer you. 

The twenty-seven heathen writers may be di- 
vided into four classes : poets, miscellaneous au- 
thors, philosophers, and historians. 

I BEGIN with the poets ; and the first on the list 
is Phaedrus. He is placed in the reign of Tibe* 
rius, though no one can certainly determine whett 
he flourished. A small volume of Fables in lam- 
bick verse is all that he has left ; and, as might be 
expected, they contain no allusions to the chris* 
tians. This is not more wonderful than that we 
cannot find in Gay or La Fontaine any reference 
to innumerable events, which took place in the 
age in which they wrote.^ As it is probable 
that he had completed his Fables before the 
preaching of the gospel began, I should not take 
notice of him, was it not in my power to make 
an important use of him in favour of my argu* 
ment. The name of Phaedrus is not mentioned 
by any ancient writer except Martial and Avie^ 
nus. It is doubtful whether Martial does not 
intend another person ; and as to Avienus, his- 
testimony comes rather late, as he flourished 
more than three hundred years after the reign of 
Tiberius. Seneca even says, that no Roman 
author had ever composed fables after the man- 
ner of ^op. When therefore these fables were 
first brought to light and published,^ which was* 
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lot till the cl6se of the sixteenth century, the 
rork was believed by several of the learned to 
>e supposititious. But this doubt entirely van- 
shed, as soon as the book was carefully examin- 
td ; for it was then perceived by every person 
[tialified to judge, that the style belonged to the 
ige of Augustus or Tiberius.* That is, notwith- 
tahding strong external evidence to the contrary, 
jTcry man, who has a competent knowledge of 
he Latin language, believes, from internal evi- 
]ence alone, that Phaedrus wrote not long after 
he first century commenced ; and he would 
imile on any one who should affirm, that these 
Fables were not composed till the second centu- 
ry ; for he plainly perceives that this is impossi- 
ble. Now the internal evidence, arising from the 
irery peculiar style of the New Testament, is still 
QftOre convincing. It alone proves that it is the 
production of the first century ; as Michaelis has 
demonstrated ; to whose Introduction to the New 
Testament! I refer you for the proofs at large, 
not choosing to take up your time with repeating 
what you can read at your leisure. 

I pass to other poets. It is not to be expected, 
that the Pharsalia of Lucan, the subject of which 
is the war between Pompey and Caesar; that the 

* Dictionnaire de Bayle. Article Phedre. 
t Marshes Michaelis. i. 45. 
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poem of Silius Italicus on the second Punick 
War ; that the eight imperfect books of Valeria 
us Flaccus on the Argonautick Expedition; or 
that the Thebaid and Achilleid of Statins should 
contain any thing relating to Christianity^ 

Persius, who flourished in the reign of Nero, 
has left six Satires, in which he inveighs against 
the emperor and the depravity of the age. Pe- 
tronius Arbiter, who lived at the same time, has 
also described, in prose and in verse, but in ft 
lighter style, the corrupt manners of Nero and his 
court* Of Juvenal, who lived about the time of 
Domitian, there are extant fifteen Satires, filled 
with the most poignant invectives against the 
vices of the Romans. Martial, a poet of the 
same age, composed a great number of Epigrams^ 
few of which exceed eight lines. Can any thing 
relating to the christians be looked for in such 
. works as they wrote? We find however here 
more than we have a right to demand ; for both 
Martial and Juvenal allude to the suflTerings of 
the christians under Nero: Accordingly their 
testimony is alleged by Lardner. In the two 
other satirists, it is confessed, we discover no- 
thing to the purpose. These are all the poets 
of that age, of whom we have any works remain-^ 
ing. 

The second class of authors I have styled 
miscellaneous. These writers difier from each 
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Other in their subjects ; but it is convenient to 
place them under one head. From none of 
them, except Dio Chrjsostom and Galen, can 
testimonies in favour of the existence of a body 
of christians be deduced ; but when I recall to 
your recollection the subjects on which they 
wrote, this will not appear surprising. 

The elder Seneca, the first of these authors in 
th^e order of time, and who is frequently con- 
founded with his son, the philosopher, was a rhe- 
torician ; and he has left a few Declamations, not 
composed by him, but compiled from other au- 
thors. 

Of Pomponius Mela, the second of these au- 
thors, there is extant a concise work on Geogra- 
phy, in which he treats, not the religion of na- 
tions, but the local situation of the several coun- 
tries then known. 

Columella, the third author, composed twelve 
books on Agriculture. 

Of Quintillian, the fourth author, we have 
twelve books on Oratory, beside a number of 
Declamations. 

Julius Frontinus, the fifth author, wrote a trea- 
tise on Aqueducts, and several books on War 
Stratagems. 

Of Dio Chrysostom, the sixth author, there is 
extant a great number of Orations and Disserta- 
tions on political, moral, and philosophical sub- 
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jects. He is the first writer of this class, who 
alludes to the christians. 

Galen, the last of this class, began to flourish 
in the age of Trajan. There are in his works 
two remarkable passages, in which he speaks of 
the christians in express terms. 

The third class of authors consists of the phi- 
losophers. It contains the younger Seneca, 
Epictetus, and the elder Pliny, whom I place in 
this class, though perhaps he belongs to the se- 
cond. These are the authors, who occasion the 
most difficulty to christians ; and they are those, 
in whose silence infidels the most triumph. The 
philosophers, says a celebrated opponent,* over- 
looked or rejected the christian system. To the 
objection arising from their silence both Bishop 
Watson and Lardner have written convincing 
answers. Without taking up your time in rei- 
peating arguments, which you can read to most 
advantage in their own words, I will only add a 
few observations to what they have suggested. 

As the christians were so numerous in Rome, 
as to excite the attention of the emperor Nero, 
it is probable that Seneca, the first of these phi- 
losophers, had heard of them. It is confessed 
however that he makes no mention of them in 
his works. But this appears no more unaccount- 

♦ Gibbon's Rom. Hist, chapt. xv. 
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able, than that other moral writers should not 
describe sects, which have sprung up, and even 
made great progress, in the age in which they 
lived* Still it may be supposed that Seneca 
would be disposed to borrow from writings, 
which contain such an excellent system of moral- 
ity as the four Gospels. But to this it may be 
answered, that he could not easily do it; for 
though a body of christians existed, yet their 
books probably were not published till after he 
had composed his works. The Gospel of St. 
Matthew, the first in order, according to the 
judgment of the best criticks, was not written 
till the year sixty-four, and Seneca was put to 
death the year after. 

With regard to Epictetus, two passages quoted 
from his works by Lardner refer to the chris* 
tians. That he has said no more of them, may 
be imputed to his ignorance of Christianity, or 
with Gibbon to his contempt, or to any other 
cause, which may be thought proper : but the 
neglect, with which he treats the christians, does 
not prove that they had no existence, when he 
wrote. 

As to the elder Pliny, it would not be easy, 
after the most careful perusal, to discover a place 
in his voluminous work, in which the author 
would, by his subjects, be led to speak of Chris- 
tianity ; [II.] for it is altogether a work, not of 

9 
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civil or religious, but of natural, history. In one 
book, for example, he treats of beasts, in anoth* 
er of birds, in another of fishes, in another of 
minerals. The historian before alluded to says, 
that Plinj takes no notice of the supernatural 
darkness at the death of our Saviour, though a 
distinct chapter in him is designed for eclipses of 
an extraordinary nature and unusual duration; 
and he refers to the thirtieth chapter of the se- 
cond book. But let any man read this thirtieth 
chapter, and he will not perceive, that it was the 
design of Pliny to treat in it of all the remarka- 
ble obscurations of the sun, which had ever hap- 
pened. For as the whole chapter does not ex- 
ceed twenty words, it may be concluded, that it 
was the intention of the author to speak of only 
one remarkable eclipse, by way of example; 
and consequently that he might omit to mention, 
even if he had heard of it, the supernatural 
darkness at the death of Christ. [III.] 

I PROCEED to the fourth class of heathen au- 
thors, the historians. In them at least we may 
expect to find something respecting Christianity : 
and the truth is, that all of them, who wrote con- 
cerning the age in which the christians lived, do 
mention them particularly. The historians, who 
testify to their existence, are three in number, 
Tacitus, Suetonius, and the younger Pliny, whose 
Epistles may be styled historical compositions. 
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The value of their testimony has been to often 
considered, that I need not expatiate on it ; and 
indeed it is not the design of this discourse to 
enlarge on the subject. The other historians of 
that age are silent on the head of Christianity ; 
and for this we must account. 

Of Valerius Maximus, who flourished in the 
reign of Tiberius, we have nine books of Memo- 
rable Sayings and Actions, which are probably 
not an original work, but an abridgment made 
in a later age. He lived too early in the period 
to have an opportunity to become acquainted 
with the christians. 

Velleius Paterculus wrote a history of Greece 
and Rome, of which we have nothing but frag- 
ments, and which concludes at the year eight, 
before our Saviour began to preach. 

Some persons suppose that Quintus Curtius 
flourished at this period ; but whether he did or 
not, is of no importance, as he has left nothing 
but a history of Alexander the Great, who lived 
more than three centuries before Christ. 

Florus is also by many placed in the age of 
Trajan. We have of him an Epitome of the Ro- 
man History, which descends no lower than the 
beginning of the reign of Augustus, and conse- 
quently does not relate to the period, which we 
are considering. 

Last in the catalogue is the renowned Plutarch, 
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who has left various works on morals, politicks, 
and history, or rather biography* His biogra- 
phy does not come so low as the commencement 
of the first century, Theodoret says of him, 
that he had heard of our holy gospel, and insett- 
ed many of our sacred mysteries in his works ; 
but that part of his works, from which Theodo- 
ret might collect these passages, is not now ex- 
tant. Dryden, who believes that he has neglect- 
ed to mention the christians, has made several 
good observations to account for his silence; 
and to him I refer you. 

I HAVE now mentioned the names of all the 
heathen authors of this age, which have come to 
my knowledge. It is possible that a few of ob- 
scurer fame and less importance may be over- 
looked ; and it is possible also, though I am not 
sensible of it, that I may have committed several 
mistakes, in speaking of those whom I have 
treated. The result is, that of the whole number 
of heathen authors, who flourished within this pe- 
riod, eight either speak of the christians in express 
terms, or are supposed to allude to them. [IV«] 

It is manifest, even from the sketch which I 
have made, that few historical works are now 
extant, relating to that age, and written in that 
age. Of this every modern author, who under- 
takes to compile a history of the first century, 
complains. For except Josephus's Jewish Wars^ 
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the Characters of the twelve first emperors by 
Suetonius, — for his short descriptions hardly de- 
serve the name of a history, — the mutilated An- 
nals of Tacitus, and the Letters of Pliny, every 
thing has been swept away by the hand of time. 
This we cannot forbear to regret ; but as chris- 
tians we must rejoice, that whilst so many other 
ancient works have perished, the Gospels have 
been spared. From them we can learn every 
thing which is necessary respecting the time, the 
actions, the character, and the doctrines of our 
Saviour. 

In proportion to the years in which he appear- 
ed before the eyes of the publick, we know a 
hundred times. more of his history than that of 
Trajan, the celebrated emperor, whose reign 
closes the period within which I confine myself. 
Trajan passes with reason for the greatest and 
best prince who ever sat on the throne of the 
Caesars. A few emperore equalled him in good- 
ness ; and one or two might rival him in war : 
but no Roman emperor with such extraordinary 
talents, ever united so many virtues, [V.] and 
merited at the same time so much admiration and 
love- Whilst he made his subjects happy with 
the mildness of his government, he raised the 
Roman name to the summit of glory. He sub- 
dued the Dacians, the Armenians, and the Meso- 
potamians: He extended his conquering arms 

9* 
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even to Assyria, and gave a king to the Parthi* 
ans. Of this we are informed in general ; but of 
the details we know nothing* Though he reign- 
ed near twenty years, and his history was writ- 
ten by a niunber of respectable authors; yet 
every thing concerning hini is lost, except the 
Panegyrick of Pliny, the shapeless fragments of 
the younger Dio, and the scanty abridgments of 
Eutropius and Aurelius Victor.* 

Ought we to wonder therefore, whilst the ac- 
tions of this great man are almost buried in ob- 
livion, that so little should be said in the few re- 
maining heathen authors of the founder of our 
religion? Notwithstanding the acknowledged si- 
lence of the greatest number of them, confiding 
in the testimony of the Evangelists and other 
primitive witnesses, we may venture to place the 
introduction of Christianity in the early part of 
the first century ; and on their authority we may 
not hesitate to believe, that Jesus Christ began 
to preach and submitted to death in the reign of 
Tiberius. 

I FLATTER myself, that from the arguments, 
exceptions, and illustrations, which I have offer- 
ed, the silence of several ancient authors respect- 
ing the christians wiil not now appear an insur- 
mountable difiiculty. But to remove any doubt, 

• Crevicr Histoire des Empereurs. vii. 344. 476. 
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which may still remain in jour mmds, I will state 
a case by way of hypothesis. The discovery 
and settlement of that part of North-America, 
which is possessed by the descendants of the 
English, commenced in the reigns of queen Eli- 
zabeth and king James the first. Hakluyt, Pur- 
chase Smith, and others, fix the date of the seve- 
ral voyages; and on their testimony we rely, 
without wishing for other authority. I will not 
undertake to say whether any notice is taken of 
these voyages by the poets, criticks, and philos- 
ophers of that age, whose attention was not turn* 
ed to the subject* But should we not look with 
astonishment at the man, who was so incredulous 
as not to believe these facts, which events only 
have shown to be important, unless he found 
them confirmed by the writings of every con- 
temporary author ; by the epick poem of Tasso, 
for example, the satires of Donne, the epigrams 
of Owen, [VI.] the criticisms of Joseph Scaliger, 
and the philosophical works of lord Bacon ? 

Bishop Watson states a still stronger case, 
which is not an hypothesis, but a fact. The re- 
formation of religion, which began in Germany 
in the sixteenth century, is one of the most dis- 
tinguished events in the history of the world : 
not only are its effects important ; but, what is 
remarkable, it commenced with eclat : and yet, 
says the bishop, Historians and philosophers of 
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no mean reputation might be mentioned, who 
were the contemporaries of Luther and the first 
reformers, and who hare passed over in negli- 
gent or contemptuous silence, their daring at* 
tempts to shake the stability of St. Peter's chair.* 
Enough however has been said to convince 
the impartial inquirer. The objection arising 
from the silence of any ancient heathen writer is 
not so strong, as to destroy the credibility of the 
Evangelists. The christian religion commenced 
at the time which the followers of Jesus have as- 
signed for its origin* With reason therefore may 
we persevere in considering him as a real char- 
acter, as the friend of God and man, and no im- 
postor ; his disciples as true men, and the gospel 
as authentick. Let us endeavour to strengthen 
our faith ; and whilst we pay all due atten^tion to 
the objections of infidels, and weigh them with- 
out prejudice, let us not suffer our belief to be 
shaken by ungrounded assertions. If the chris- 
tian religion is true, it is of infinite importance 
to us. We ought not therefore hastily to reject 
it, or give to the arguments, which establish its 
divinity a heedless attention. But if we believe 
its truth, we ought to submit to its commands ; 
for it is a religion less of speculation than of 
practice. Little will it avail us to call Christ 

• Watsott'8 Apol. for Christianity. Let. t. 
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our Lord, whilst we hate his religion in our 
hearts, and disgrace our profession by our vices. 
Little will it avail us to be christians in name 
and external worship, whilst we are not chris- 
tians in faith unfeigned, in purity of conversation, 
in charity to man, and in piety to God. 
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NOTE [I.] p. 77. 

Should it be allowed, that the writings of the 
apostolical fathers have been more or less cor- 
rupted, they are still to be considered as compe- 
tent witnesses to the fact, that Christianity existed 
long before the reign of Trajan. For the argu- 
ment is simply this : The authors of the books, 
which go under the name of the writings of the 
apostolical fathers, lived not long after the age, 
which is assigned to the Apostles. Certain parts 
of their works are ancient ; and in those ancient 
parts, which may be distinguished from the inter- 
polations of a later age, they are continually 
speaking of the existence of a body of christians. 

NOTE [II.] p. 85. 

Bishop Watson thinks, that a passage in the 
Natural History of Pliny contains a strong allu- 
sion to the christians, and clearly intimates that 
be had heard of their miracles. In speaking of 
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the origin of magick, Pliny sajs, as the Bishop 
translates him, There is also another faction of 
magick, derived from the Jews, Moses, and Loto- 
pea, ajid subsisting at present. ApoL Let. v. 

NOTE [III.] p. 86. 

Bishop Watson, in his Apology for Christiani- 
ty, Let. V. has shown, that the darkness at the 
death of our Saviour, though miraculous, was 
not very profound ; that it extended a few miles 
only about' Jerusalem ; and did not last but three 
hours : that consequently it would not probably 
excite the attention, or even be heard of by any 
person living in Rome. 

NOTE [IV.] p. 88. 

The result may be better understood, if it is 
exhibited in another form : Of the whole number 
of heathen authors, who flourished between the 
years 27 and 117, fourteen could not have spoken 
of the existence of a body of christians ; five per- 
haps might have mentioned them, but have not ; 
their silence however is an objection of little 
weight, as they have omitted many other facts, 
which undoubtedly existed in that age : finally, 
eight of the authors of that period either speak of 
the christians by name,or probably allude to them. 
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NOTE [V.] p. 89. 

It may be unnecessary to remind the reader, 
that the virtues of Trajan were those of a hea- 
then, who held it not unlawful to make war on 
any nation, whom he had power to conquer^ He 
might have learned from the persecuted chris- 
tians of Bithynia, that he had no right to subdue 
the Armenians and Assyrians. 

NOTE [VI.] p. 91. 

Tasso speaks of the discovery of America ; 
and Owen has one epigram on Columbus, and 
another on Sir Francis Drake. But the voyages 
of these two celebrated navigators were splendid 
events, and might be supposed to excite the at- 
tention of European authors ; whereas the set- 
tlement of Virginia and New-England, though of 
much more importance in the history of the 
world than the subjugation of the Mexicans and 
Peruvians, was, like the establishment of the 
christians in the Roman empire, humble and un- 
observed at the beginning, and was not thought 
worthy of notice till a great nation had been 
formed. 
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PREACHED BEFORE THE BOSTON FEMALE 

ASYLUM. 



1 TIM. u. 8, 9, 10. 

i will tb£refore«m.that women adcrn them* 
sklybsmmmWHIoh becometh women professing 
godliness, with good works. 

IN this chapter the Apostle treats the duties of 
christian men and christian women, in the church 
of <3od. I will, says he, that the men pray eve- 
ry where, that is, wherever a congregation of 
christian people is collected, lifting up holy hands, 
without wrath and doubting. In like manner I 
will also, that the women, in the congregations of 
christians, adorn themselves in modest apparel, 
with shamefacedness and sobriety; not with 
broidered hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly ar- 
ray; but (which becometh women professing 
godliness) with good works. 

10 
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It is not difficult to comprehend the language 
of the text. Bj professing godliness is to be 
understood the profession of the christian reli- 
gion, which is the doctrine according to godli- 
ness. Christian women profess to love and wor- 
ship God. Good works is a phrase of extensive 
meaning. In some places, and probably in the 
text, it intends virtue in general ; but it sometimes 
more particularly signifies deeds of charity. 
Thus it is said of Dorcas, that she was full of 
good works, and alms deeds, which she did. 
In like manner St. Paul, in the fifth chapter of 
this Epistle, by good works undoubtedly means 
works of charity : for describing a widow, who 
is well reported of for good works, he says, she 
has brought up children, she has lodged stran- 
gers, she has washed the saints' feet, she has re* 
lieved the afilicted. Again, in the sixth'chapter 
of this same Epistle, the Apostle charges the rich, 
that they do good, that they be rich in good 
works ; that is, as he explains himself, that they 
be ready to distribute, willing to communicate. 
I trust therefore, that I shall not pervert the sense 
of the Apostle, if, without losing sight of its more 
extensive signification, by good worl^, in the 
present discourse, I understand charitable deeds ; 
and treat the duty of women, who profess the 
christian religion, to practise beneficence* 
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The conditions of women are various ; but it 
will suit the design of my discourse, to consider 
them in the two states, first, of prosperity, and 
secondly, of adversity. In both these states, 
there are some who neglect, and there are others 
who perform, works of charity. By taking a 
view of different characters, we shall see what 
effect the profession of godliness, or pious and 
christian principles, have on the heart, in render- 
ing it tender and benevolent. 

I. There are few, who do not desire to pass 
their lives in a state of prosperity. It is in par- 
ticular the desire of young persons to be gay, and 
flourishing, and affluent ; to be exempt from toil ; 
to be able to command the services of others ; and 
to have power to gratify every wish, as soon as it 
is formed. But prosperity is a state of peculiar 
hazard. Where the mind is not imbued with 
piety ; where there is not a proper sense of the 
vanity of the world ; where there is a dread of 
looking at the miseries of human nature ; there 
is constant danger that the heart will become 
hard and selfish. 

1. We perceive the worst efiects of prosperi- 
ty in the woman, who from her infancy has be- 
lieved that she is born to command ; who has 
never been taught the lesson of humility, or the 
duty of humanity. It is not enough to say of 
her, that she makes no profession of godliness. 
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In this cause she is not indifferent : she has bold- 
ly taken a side, and is the undisguised enemy of 
religbn* Her intelligence and her wit are em- 
ployed in opposing and ridiculing Christianity, the 
most absurd doctrine of which, as she endeav- 
ours to convince herself and others, is the doc- 
trine of immortality. Affluent and powerful, she 
defies publick censure : she cares not what the 
world says of her, if it only acknowledges that 
her means of expense are without limits. But 
thot^h her ft^rtune is so large as to require no 
increase, though she is negligent and prodigal ; 
still she is ayaricious : she withholds the hire of 
die labourer ; and she aims to augment her 
wealth by the mysteries of gaming, into which 
she deeply plunges. She views her domesticks 
In the same light as the inferiour animals, which 
are in her service ; and she regards them as mere 
machines ; to which no other attention ought to 
be paid, than to prevent their wearing out ; but 
which are destitute of the nerves of feeling. 
^ Closed up in glass, she rides securely," amidst 
the rains of March and the snows of December ; 
and without pity beholds the pelting storm beat 
on the heads of the quadrupeds, which draw her 
splendid chariot, and the more unfortunate biped, 
who guides its rapid motion. For the poor of 
every description she has a supreme contempt. 
The persuasive tones of distress make no impress 
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sion on her heart; but she banishes from her 
presence every object of pain, that her mirth and 
joy may receive no interruption* A faithful. ser- 
vant is seized with a burning fever, or pines with 
a lingering consumption. As he can now be of 
no further use, and has become an unpleasant 
spectacle, he is hurried out of her house, to die 
in a distant hovel of wretchedness* Though she 
is humbly implored, yet she will afford him no 
assistance :.. he. is left to perish ; and his orphan 
children would soon follow him to the grave, if 
the compassionate christians in the vicinity did 
not afford them an asylum. 

You turn with disgust, and with a degree of 
incredulity, from the picture which I have exhi- 
bited to your view : but deformed as it is, every 
feature of it- is copied from nature. We have 
to thank the goodness of God, that the character 
is as .rare, as it is monstrous. The prosperous, 
who lose sight of their Maker, or wilfully exclude 
him from their minds ; who think that they are 
not bom for others, but for themselves only, that 
their wealth is given them to be spent on their 
own pleasures, and. not to be imparted to the 
needy ; are constantly exposed to relapse into 
, this lowest stage of depravity : evil habits insen« 
fiibly grow worse and worse; and even woman^ 
whose breast Heaven designed for the seat of. 

10* 
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soft compassion, may by degrees become f&tt» 
selfish, proud, and mhmnan* 

9. I WOULD direct your attention to a len 
criminal, and more common, character. A wo* 
man has spent her youth without the practice of 
any remart:able virtue, or the commission of any 
thing which is flagrantly wrong : and she is now 
united with a man, whose mornl endowments are 
not more distinguished than her own ^ but who is 
industrious, rich, and prosperous. Against the 
connexion she had no objection ; and it is what 
her friends entirely approved. His standing in 
life is respectable; and they both pass along, 
without scandal, but without much approbation 
of their own consciences, and without any loud 
applause from others : for the love of the world 
is the principle, which pred<nninates in their bo* 
soms ; and the world never highly praises its own 
votaries. She is not absolutely destitute of the 
external appearance of religion; for she con*^ 
stantly attends church in the afternoon,, unless 
she is detained by her guests ; and in the naonw 
ing, unless she is kept at home by a slight indk^ 
position, or unfavourable weather, — ^which she 
supposes happen more frequently on Sundays 
than other days,-^and which, it must be conii»*^ 
sed, are several degrees less inconvenieiit and 
less unpleasant, than simika* causes,, whicli pre-^ 
vent her from going to a party of pleasure* 13ms 
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however is the end of her religion, such as it is ; 
for when she is at church, she does not thmk her* 
self under obligations to attend to what is pass- 
ing there, and to join in the worship of her Ma- 
ker. She cannot with propriety be called a 
woman {»t>fessing godliness; for she makes no 
publick profession of love to her Saviour : she 
does onl J what is customary ; and she would do 
still less, if the omission was decorous. Of do* 
mestick religion there is not even a semblance. 
As her husband does not think proper to pray 
with his family, so she does not think proper to 
pray with her children, or to instruct them in the 
doctrines and duties of Christianity. On the 
gospel however no ridicule nor contempt is cast ; 
and twice or thrice in a year, thanks are given to 
Grod at her table, that is, when a minister of reli- 
gion is one of her guests. No time being con- 
sumed in devotion, much is left for the care of 
her house, to which she attends with worldly dis- 
cretion. Her husband is industrious in acquiring 
wealth ; and she is equally industrious in spend- 
ing it in such a manner, as to keep up a genteel 
appearance. She is prudent in managing her af- 
fairs, and suffers nothmg to be wasted through 
thoughtlessness. In a word, she is a reasonable 
economist ; and there is a loud call, though she 
is s^teent, that she should be so, as her expenses 
are necessarily great. 
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But she is an economist, not for the indigent, 
but for herself J not that she may increase her 
means of doing good, but that she may adorn 
her person and the persons of her children with 
gold, and pearls, and costly array ; not that she 
may make a feast for the poor, the maimed, the 
lame, and the blind, but that she may make a 
dinner or a supper for her rich neighbours, who 
will bid her again. Though the preparations for 
these expensive dining and evening parties are 
more irksome, than the toils of the common la- 
bourer ; yet she submits to them with readiness ;. 
for she loves the world, and she loves the appro- 
bation, which she hopes the world will bestow 
on the brilliancy of her decorations, and the 
exquisite taste of her high-seasoned viands and 
delicious wines. For this reputation she fore- 
goes the pleasure which she would feel, in giving 
bread to the fatherless, and in kindling the cheer- 
ful fire on the hearth of the aged widow. Thus,, 
though she has many guests at her board, yet 
she is not hospitable ; and though she gives 
much away, yet she is not charitable ; for shC; 
gives to those, who stand in no need of her gifts. 

I call not this woman completely selfish : — for 
she loves her family. She is sedulous in con- 
ferring on her daughters a polite education, and 
in settling them in the world as reputably^ as she 
is established herself. For her sons she is still 
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more anxious : because the sons of the rich are 
too much addicted to extravagance ; and she is de- 
sirous to preserve them from dissipations, which 
would tarnish the good name that she would have 
tbem enjoy in the world, and which above all 
would impair their fortunes. But here her af- 
fection terminates. She loves nothing out of the 
bosom of her own family : for the poor and the 
wretched she has no regard. It is not strictly 
accurate to say, that she bestows nothing on 
them; because she sometimes gives in publick 
charities, when it would not be decent to withhold 
her donations; and she sometimes gives more 
privately, when she is warmly solicited, and 
when all her friends and neighbours give : but in 
both cases she concedes her alms with a cold 
and unwilling mind. She considers it in the same 
light, as her husband views the taxes which he 
pays to the government, as a debt which must be 
discharged, but from which she would be glad to 
escape. 

As a rational woman however must not be sup- 
posed to conduct herself without reason, she en- 
deavours to find excuses for her omissions. Her 
first and great apology is, that she has poor rela- 
tions to provide for. In this apology there is 
truth. Mortifying as she feels it to be, it must be 
confessed that she is clogged with indigent con- 
nexions, who are allowed to come to her house, 
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when she has no apprehension that they will bf 
seen by her wealthy visitants* As it would be ai 
gross violation of decency, and what every one 
would condemn as monstrous, for her to permit 
them to famish, when she is so able to relieve 
them, she does indeed bestow something on them; 
but she gives it sparingly, reluctantly, and hauglh 
tily. She flatters herself however, that she has 
now done every thing which can with justice be 
demanded of her, and that other indigent persons 
have not a claim on her bounty. 

Another apology is, that the poor are vitious, 
and do not deserve her beneficence. By their 
idleness and intemperance they have brought 
themselves to poverty. They have little regard 
to truth ; and though it must be allowed that their 
distress is riot altogether imaginary ; yet they are 
ever disposed to exaggerate their sufferings. 
Whilst they are ready to devour one another, 
they are envious toward the rich, and the kind- 
ness of their benefactors they commonly repay 
with ingratitude. To justify these charges, she 
can produce many examples ;. and she deems that 
they are sufficient excuses for her want of hu- 
manity. But she forgets in the mean while, that 
the christian woman, who sincerely loves God 
and her neighbour, in imitation of her heavenly 
Father, is kind to the evil as well as the good, to 
the unthankful as well as the grateful. 
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3. I PBOCEED to a character still less criminaL 
A young woman, in a state of prosperity, is not 
yet much corrupted by the world, and has not 
entirely lost the simplicity and innocence of her 
early years. She has passed her childhood dil- 
igently and laudably, in the acquisition of those 
■elegant accomplishments, which are so highly 
ornamental to the daughters of the rich ; and she 
is now the pride of her parents, and the object of 
general admiration. Of religion she has more 
appearance, than the character before described ; 
for she not only goes to church, but she attends 
there frequently and with pleasure. In truth, 
nothing, except a well-acted play or interesting 
novel, affords her so much delight, as a discourse, 
which is elegantly composed, and eloquently de- 
livered, and which sparkles with brilliant meta- 
phors, and original similies. She is in particular 
charmed with sweet-toned, pathetick sermons, 
which fill her eyes with tears, and her bosom with 
soft emotions; but for those plain discourses, 
which probe the human heart, which point out 
xhe danger of prosperity, and inculcate the ne- 
cessity of self-denial and humility, she has very 
little relish. Humility in particular, that grace 
which is so essential in the character of a true 
christian, is a virtue to which she is a stranger. 
She entertains an exalted idea of her own digni- 
ty ; and esteems nothing in this world so impor- 
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tant, SD sublime, so celestid, as a beautiful and 
accomplished young woman. But though she is 
not humble, yet she has somewhat of the appea^ 
ance of humility; for she is modest in her 
thoughts and deUcate in her manners. Religioi 
with her is a matter of taste, but not of aclioD. 
She makes judicious observations on the sermooB 
which she hears, and on the prayers, as far as 
they are the subjects of criticism ; but she nei- 
ther prays with her heart, nor does she receive 
with meekness into her heart the engrafted word. 
Of godliness she has not yet made a profesdon ; 
for this is a business which belongs to the old 
and the wretched, and not to the young and the 
cheerful. Her behaviour in her family, and in 
society however, may in general be said to be 
without reproach. As she receives the hmnage 
of every one who approaches her, she is careful 
to return respect ; and there is no want in her of 
that condescension, which is consistent with a 
high degree of self-complacence. Of candour 
she possesses, if not a liberal, yet not an unusual 
portion. She never calumniates any one; and 
if she sometimes makes herself merry with the 
foibles of her absent friends, her wit is without 
malice, and is designed only to excite the mirth 
of the present company. In effect she loves, or 
at least thinks that she loves, her friends with un* 
common ardour ; and her private letters to them 
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are replete with the wannest expressions of af- 
fection, with the most generous and disinterested 
sentiments. For charity she entertains a fond 
regard. Charity, that divine nymph, which de- 
scends from the skies, with an eye beaming with 
benignity, a cheek glowing with compassion, a 
foot light as a zephyr silently stepping near the 
couch of anguish, and a soft hand gently open- 
ed for the solace of the daughters of wo ; char- 
ity, which she cannot figuratively describe, with- 
out literally describing the loveliness of her own 
face, and the graces of her own person ; charity 
is so charming a form, that no mind, she thinks, 
can contemplate her without delightful emotions. 
Her refined taste in benevolence, and the books 
which she has read, teach her highly to value 
this godlike virtue ; and she impatiently longs for 
an opportunity of displaying her liberality in 
such a magnificent style, as to overwhelm with 
gratitude the object of her bounty. But the suf- 
ferer, whom she has imagined in her mind, is as 
elegant as herself; and though poor, yet without 
any of the mean concomitants of poverty. For 
the real poor, who daily pass before her eyes, 
who are gross and vulgar, rude in their speech, 
base in their sentiments, and squalid in their gar- 
ments, she has little sympathy. Farthings would 
comfort them, but she gives them nothing ; for 
her ambition is to pour handfuls of guineas into 
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the lap of poor Maria, a lovely and unfortunate 
girl, who would thank her in pathetick and pol- 
ished language. Thus she passes her youth, 
praising and affecting benevolence, but without 
the actual performance of good works; and 
should not her heart in season be touched with 
piety and christian charity, when she enters the 
conjugal state, she sinks into the cold and selfish 
matron, whom I have already exposed to your 
view. 

Such are the prosperous women, who adorn 
themselves with gold, and peai*ls, and costly ar- 
ray, but not with good works ; who are vain and 
werldly-mmded, and not meek and humble ; who 
live for themselves, but have no pity for the poor. 
May I not be permitted to address them in the 
bold language of the Prophet Isaiah ? Tremble, 
ye women, that are at ease ; hear my voice, ye 
careless daughters. These are not the steps which 
lead to heaven. But the liberal woman deviseth 
liberal things ; and by liberal things only can 
she stand without dismay before the judgment 
seat of Christ. 

4. After contemplating the worldly-minded 
and the selfish, we turn our eyes with pleasure 
on the pious and benevolent woman. As she 
professes and believes the christian religion, she 
is persuaded that the best, the only foundation of 
the love of her neighbom* is the love of God ; 
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or, as St* John teaches, that he who loveth God, 
will lore his brother also. She erects therefore 
the superstructure of her good works on the ba- 
sis of piety. For the afSuence, with which Hea- 
ven has blessed her, she is thankful ; but she has 
a proper sense of the danger of her situation* 
She is therefore constantly on her guard to pre- 
serve herself from yielding to the temptations, 
to which she is peculiarly exposed ; and she en- 
deavours to convert what is the cause of the cor- 
ruption and misery of so many, into the means 
of moral improvement and advancement in the 
way of salvation. As she is afraid of nothing so 
much as of forgetting her Maker, she directs her 
thoughts perpetually toward him; and as she 
fears that she may become vain and haughty, she 
is assiduous in cultivating the virtue of humility. 
She never loses sight of the solemn truth, that 
she must die ; that the grave is the end of the 
rich, as well as the poor ; that there the pros- 
perous must lie down, as well as the wretch- 
ed ; and that after death she must appear at the 
bar of God, where rank and fortune will be of no 
avail. Firmly persuaded of the vanity of sublu- 
nary objects, there is nothing which attaches her 
strongly to the world. She knows that the pre- 
sent life is a state of probation, in which she has 
to perform diligently and faithfully the part, 
which her Maker has assigned her ; and that she 
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must do all the good which she can. She deter- 
mines therefore to devote her wealth to the glory 
of God, and the promotion of happiness among 
his rational ofispring. 

In her youth, whilst she is the delight, the joy 
of her parents, of her brothers, and of the ser- 
vants of the family, by her obedience, her affec- 
tion, her affability, condescension, and tender- 
ness,, she looks abroad for objects to whom she 
may impart consolation. She bestows meat and 
drmk on the hungry and thirsty traveller. She 
clothes the naked poor with garments, which she 
makes up with her own hands. She carries cor- 
dials to her sick neighbours ; and as she sits by the 
side of their beds, her kind words infuse healing 
balm into their wounded minds. From the libe- 
ral allowance, which her indulgent parents com- 
mit to her discretion, she contrives to save a large 
portion, which she devotes to the support and 
education of one or two orphan children. I do 
not here delineate a fiction : I speak of a woman, 
who once existed, but who now is in the tomb ; 
of a woman, who thus sanctified a state of pros- 
perity by the practice of good works. 

The christian woman, after she is established 
in life, and is no longer under the control of her 
parents, but has a more ample use of the gifts of 
fortune, pursues the same benevolent plan. Con- 
vinced that no person, who does not deliberate 
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and reaM)ii, can conduct herself discreetly and 
virtuously, she determines to make herself per- 
fectly acquainted with her duty, and to guide her 
heart and practice, not by instinct, not by cnthu- 
siastick and sudden impulses, but by order and 
rule. Judiciously weighing the relative import- 
ance of the several actions, which she is called 
to perform, she pays her first attention to those 
which are most essential. These are the duties 
that arise from the relations, in which she stands 
as a wife, a mother, and a mistress. But having 
discharged the obligations, which she owes to her 
husband, her children, and her domcsticks ; hav- 
ing provided for her household, and been scrupu- 
lously just in all her transactions; having paid 
the labourer his hire, and remunerated the servi- 
ces of the industrious; she bends her soul to 
deeds of charity. As economy is one of the 
best supports of liberality, she is careful that in 
her house nothing should be wasted, which will 
afford comfort and relief to the poor. But she 
does not merely feed the hungry with the crumbs, 
which fall from her table, or clothe the naked 
with the garments, which she can no longer wear : 
sbe appropriates a certain part of her income to 
beneficence ; and she regards it as a sacred trea- 
sure, which she cannot afterwards divert to her 
personal use. It would be impossible for me to 
enumerate all the benefits, which this fund diffu^ 
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ses around her. It beams on the chamber of 
the widow, and causes her heart to sing for joy: 
it carries light into the dark cells of the prison, 
restores the debtor to his family, and brings tears 
of gratitude into the hard eye of the condemned 
criminal. She devotes, not only her wealth, but 
her time, her talents, her reason, to works of 
charity. Convinced that the miseries of the 
poor frequently spring from their vices, she ex- 
erts herself to remove the fatal cause. Without 
the haughty assumption of superiority, but with a 
mild and persuasive voice, when she imparts her 
bounty, she also imparts her good advice : and 
so eloquently does she plead the cause of virtue, 
and such force is there in her arguments, that 
she has sometimes the happiness of finding, that 
she has not only relieved the wants of the poor, 
but that she has reclaimed them from the errours 
of their ways ; that she has not only preserved 
their bodies from death, but that she has saved 
their souls alive. She is still more anxious to 
prevent wretchedness and sin, than she is to pro- 
vide a remedy for them, after they exist. She 
therefore highly approves, and zealously pro* 
motes, such institutions as that, which occasions 
our present meeting, and which has this benevo* 
lent purpose in view. She rejoices that, she is 
aided by other christian friends, in producing 
what she cannot effect by her single power : in 
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SDatching the helpless infant from the jaws of 
penury ; in assuming the place of a mother to 
those, whose parents are no more; in placing 
them in an asjlum, where they are out of the 
reach of the temptations, to which the female 
poor are peculiarly exposed ; where they are in- 
structed to love and serve their Creator 5 where, 
without filling their minds with extravagant ex- 
pectations, they are ^^ taught to be industrious, 
discreet, and good ;" and where, in fine, instead 
of beiug nuisances in the world, they are qualifi- 
ed to act a useful part in society. Whilst she 
thus difiuses blessings around her, the voice of 
gratitude attends her steps ; but she drinks not 
in with thirsty ear the flowing sound. Satisfied 
with the approbation of her heavenly Father, 
she seeks not the praise of men. She thinks 
little of herself, and lives not for herself; but 
her whole soul is devoted to her family, to the 
poor, and to God. 

IL I HAVE now completed the delineations, 
which I purposed to make in the first part of my 
discourse; and I would request your renewed 
attention, whilst I proceed to the second, and 
exhibit women in a state of adversity, as neg- 
lecting or performing good works. 

1. When adversity falls on a woman, who is 
destitute of religion, it sometimes renders her 
heart more hard and insensible. As she refuses 
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to make use of the remedies, which the gospet 
points out ; as she sees not the hand of God, and 
regards not her affliction as coming from a mercir 
ful Father ; as she turns not her eye on the hope 
of immortality, and does not cahn her grief with 
christian patience and pious resignation ; she has 
no other resource than worldly considerations* 
She may endeavour to reason away her sorrow 
by fallacious arguments, and false philosophy: 
but should she succeed, the only effect of the 
attempt will be, that she will ossify her nerves; 
that she will lose all love, all sympathy, all that 
renders life interesting and society precious.' 
She may fly to the amusements and dissipations, 
which the world affords : she may, amidst the tu- 
mults of pleasure, make haste to forget the friend, 
with whom she has passed the flower of her 
years, — and even the tender infant, who a few 
weeks ago smiled in her face, and whose marble 
form is now concealed by the clods of the val- 
ley : — but, in the moments of silence and retire- 
ment, her breast will be filled with murmuring 
and discontent, and with envy against those, who 
are more prosperous than herself. In the heart 
of a woman, who makes so ill a use of adversity,- 
no seat for charity can be found. The poor and 
every object of distress are chased away from 
her sight, as recalling recollections which it is 
painful to indulge ; and instead of being render^ 
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ed more compassionate by her afflictions, she be- 
comes more cold and inhuman. 

2. Of the character, which J have thus drawn, 
there are examples in the world ; but the temper, 
which is manifested in it, is not the usual effect 
of calamity. For adversity not only in general 
makes a good heart better, but it also frequently 
makes a bad heart good. In truth, affliction is the 
school, where the lesson of humanity is the most 
thoroughly learned, and the most deeply impress* 
ed on the soul. When, my christian friends, you 
contemplate a young woman, at her first entrance 
into life, and, on the one hand, regard the sor- 
rows, to which she is almost unavoidably expo- 
sed, she is with you the object of the tenderest 
pity. When you perceive that she is as gay as 
she is innocent ; and discover from her conver- 
sation, that her bosom beats high with ardent ex- 
pectations of felicity, that the face of nature is 
every where, in her romantick vision, covered 
with novelty and delight ; and reflect that erelong 
she will be called to mourn, — ^you feel a painful 
reluctance in damping her joy by a disclosure of 
the simple and melancholy truth. But when, on 
the other hand, you anticipate the moral and re- 
ligious improvement, which she may derive from 
her afflictions, and how pious, humble, gentle, 
compassionate, and charitable she may become, 
the adversity, which she is to suffer, is no longer 
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considered as an evil, but is converted into a po- 
sitive good, as it undoubtedly is in the eyes of the 
Father of the universe. 

Even in her early years, she is sometimes com- 
pelled to pass through the gloomy vale of mise- 
ry ; and the loss of a mother at an age, when 
she requires the attention and love, which a moth- 
er only can bestow, overcloud her mind with the 
darkest sorrow. The afflictions of the young, 
however, if they were to end with youth, might 
in time be forgotten ; but they are the preludes 
of griefs, which ai*e still more poignant. She 
commences the career of domestick life, united 
with a man whom her heart and reason approve ; 
the prospect before her is pleasant ; but in a mo- 
ment be is snatched from her sight. She has 
reared up a daughter, and enriched her under- 
standing with many accomplishments, and her 
soul with many virtues ; but when the beautiful 
flower is expanding to the sun, it is nipt by the 
frost of disease, and all its sweets and all its glo- 
ry are laid in the dust. She has a son, of whom, 
if it was lawful for a human being to be proud 
of any thing, she would have cause to boast ; for 
he is manly and brave, generous and discreet, 
and above all affectionate and obedient to her ; 
but neither her tears nor prayers can retain his 
breath : he falls ; and with him all worldly hope 
expires. Sometimes death is so merciless, that 
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he extinguishes the lives of all her children ; and 
though one darling child may be spared a few 
years after the rest, yet at last, to adopt the pa* 
thetick language of the sacred scriptures, the only 
coal which remains is quenched, and she is left 
without a name or remainder on earth. These 
representations, distressing as they may be, are 
not high coloured paintings: they are events, 
which happen every day. 

But the woman, who professes and believes the 
christian religion, whose soul rests on God, stands 
firm amidst the wreck of all her earthly bliss ; 
and the more she endures the collisions of adver- 
sity, the brighter do her virtues shine. For she 
beholds the hand of a Father and Friend, all 
whose dispensations, however dark they may ap- 
pear, are wise and gracious ; and she believes 
that she is immortal, and that in a better world 
she shall find ample compensation for all her suf- 
ferings. We have seen her, when sorely bruis- 
ed, look up to heaven with hope, with patience, 
and with resignation ; and whilst she has humbly 
prayed, that God would remove his hand from 
her, she has been ready to receive a still deeper 
wound, if it was the will of him who made her. 
A heart thus meek and pious, which so sincerely 
and ardently loves the Supreme Being, is the 
place in which charity takes up its favourite 
abode. Of the woman, who possesses it, it is the 
desire and delight to do good. Whilst the noise 
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of mirth passes unheeded by, her ear is opened 
to the notes of grief. She listens to the plaintive 
sound, and repairs with ready feet to the object 
from whom it proceeds. She imparts to the af- 
flicted the light, which the gospel has shed into 
her own heart. She calms, and comforts, and 
supports, the mourning widow ; she weeps with, 
and soothes, and consoles, the bereaved parent. 
In her the poor, the sick, and the distressed find 
a constant friend ; and fatherless children are the 
objects of her tenderness and care. 

I KNOW not how far the portraits, which I have 
drawn in this discourse, may suit the characters 
of any persons who are present ; but as the last, 
my beloved sisters, is most applicable to your sit- 
uation, I would hope that it is also a just picture 
of your hearts. In contemplating the faces of 
the members of your society, though I perceive 
some, whose prosperity has yet been without in- 
terruption ; yet I see many more, who have pass- 
ed through adversity. I behold the widow ; the 
daughter, whose parents are in the tomb ; the 
mother, whose child is dead ; the sister, who cao- 
not discern among the youths of this assembly 
the face of her beloved brother. That you 
should seek for consolation in the practice of 
good works, is what might be expected. A sight 
of the tender orphans, whom you have rescued 
from want, misery, and temptation, must in par- 
ticular sooth your agitated bosoms. Their help- 
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less age must interest your compassion; and 
sweet must their infantile voices sound in jour 
affectionate ears. May the Best of beings re- 
ward you for your kindness to them ; and may 
you derive from your charitable exertions a re- 
medy for your own sorrows. 
• But you must not terminate your labours here : 
you must persevere in well doing without relaxa- 
tion. As you profess yourselves the children of 
the God of love, you are bound to imitate his un- 
limited goodness; as you call yourselves the 
disciples of the benevolent Jesus, you are oblig- 
ed to copy every part of his merciful example. 
When he was on earth,^ he constantly went about 
doing good. He not only took up young child- 
ren in his arms and blessed them ; but he heal- 
ed the sick ; he expelled from the mind the de- 
mons of doubt and despair ; he bound up the 
broken-hearted ; he opened the prison doors to 
them who were in chains ; he comforted all who 
mourned* As far as you can, you should go and 
do likewise. Wretched objects surround you on 
all sides ; but with the means and talents, which 
you possess, it is in your power to lessen the evils, 
which they endure. You have only piously and 
courageously to resolve, that you will forget your- 
selves ; that you will not live for yourselves, but 
for others ; that wherever the sound of distress 
strikes your ears, you will fly to its relief ; and 
that you will not voluntarily add any thing to 
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the mass of wo, which may load the earth. This 
as christians you ought to do ; for the great ob- 
ject of the christian religion is to promote the 
love of God and the Ipye of man. This is the 
point, in which all agree ; and which has been 
acknowledged to be important in all ages of the 
church, as well in those which have been dark, 
as in those which are enlightened. This, if we 
may credit St. Paul, will never fail. Prophecies 
will fail, tongues will cease, and knowledge will 
vanish away ; but charity, or love, will continue 
forever. Faith, it is true, abideth; and hope 
abideth ; but love is the greatest of the three. 
For when misery sprang up out of the earth, the 
Father of the human race, ^yho pitied his erring 
offspring, and graciously determined to restore 
them to happiness, sent from heaven these three 
angelick messengers, — faith, hope, and love. 
Faith sang the wonders of redemption ; and re- 
sounded through the air, Glory to the Most 
High, for the Saviour is come ; peace on earth; 
forgiveness to the penitent ! Hope expanded 
wide the gates of immortality; and dbclosed to 
the enraptured eye of man the regions of ever- 
lasting bliss. But love, the most potent of them 
all, seized his willing hand ; and ascended with 
him, on rapid wings, to the thrpne of God. 
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ECCLES. XII. 13. 

tET us HEAR THE CONCLUSIOK OF THE WHOLE 
MATTER : FEAR GOD, AND KEEP HIS COMMAND- 
MENTS ; FOR THIS IS THE WHOLE DUTY OF MAN. 

THE sermon, in which one subject is discussed, 
one doctrine explained, one vice condemned, or 
one virtue recommended, is allowed by judicious 
persons to be the most intelligible and the most 
useful. The reason is, that the attention is dis- 
tracted amidst a variety of particulars, when 
more than one subject is treated in the same dis- 
course. But though this reason is undoubtedly 
of weight, and the rule which is founded on it is 
highly proper, yet it may be necessary sometimes 
to deviate from it. It may be necessary some- 
times to show what is the substance of religion 
and morality. It may be necessary sometimes 
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to treat the several duties together, that we may 
point out their connexion with each other. In 
fine, it may sometimes be necessary to do, what 
1 purpose to do at present, to exhibit in minia- 
ture the sum of what has been spoken in many 
discourses. 

On this day, which closes our religious year, I 
will take the liberty to recapitulate the substance 
of the sermons, which I have preached to you 
since Whitsunday, and to deliver a comprehen- 
sive exhortation on several important duties of 
prudence, virtue, and piety. 

The fear of the Lord, says the wise man, is the 
beginning of wisdom. I exhort you therefore, 
my brethren, in the first place, to build the whole 
of your duty on the foundation of piety. Love 
God above every other object 5 and dread the 
violation of his commands as the worst of evils. 
Elevate your minds with the contemplation of his 
attributes.. Let his power and wisdom excite 
your admiration ; let his justice inspire you with 
fear ; let his goodness fill your hearts with joy. 
Contemplate him, not only as your creator and 
judge, but as your tender father and best friend* 
Never speak of religion in a light and irreverent 
manner ; and dare not to blaspheme the Majesty 
of heaven ; for remember that God will not hold 
him guiltless, who taketh his name in vain. Let 
not the fear of being thought superstitious induce 
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you to conceal the devotion, which glows in your 
heart. Consecrate your bodies as well as your 
souls to God. Reverence the day of sacred rest, 
which in all christian countries is devoted to reli- 
gion. Constantly attend publick worship, unless 
prevented by necessity or the calls of mercy : but 
go to church, not for the sake of criticising the 
language of the preacher, who being, like your- 
selves, a weak and imperfect mortal, stands in 
need of all your candour ; and not for the sake 
of being charmed with the harmonious periods 
and ornamental diction of a splendid oration ; but 
for the sake of being instructed in your duty, and 
of paying homage to the Supreme Being. Let 
the Father of all the families of the earth be 
publickly worahipped each day in your houses ; 
and let your fervent and grateful prayers fre- 
quently ascend in secret to him, who seeth in se- 
cret, and- who will reward you openly. In a 
word, let God be in all your thoughts. Consider 
yourselves as ever in his presence, and as acting 
under his eye. This consideration will preserve 
you from sin, and animate you to the practice of 
every good work. 

Next to God, let your Saviour Jesus Christ be 
the object of your ardent affection. It is the' 
happiness of the christian, that he has received 
his religion from a person, who has not only 
taiugfat him a complete system of duty, but has 
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formed the greatest part of the duty which God 
requires of you. 

I exhort you, who are an husband, in the words 
of St. Paul, to love your wife, even as you love 
yourself. Give honour to her as the more deli- 
cate vessel: respect the delicacy of her frame,, 
and the delicacy of her mind. Continue through 
life the same attention, the same manly tender- 
ness, which in youth gained her affections. Re- 
flect that though her bodily charms have de- 
cayed, as she has advanced in age, yet that her 
mental charms have increased ; and that though 
novelty is worn off, yet that habit and a thousand 
acts of kindness have strengthened your mutual 
friendship. Devote yourself to her; and after 
the hours of business, let the pleasures, which 
you most highly prize, be found in her society. 

I exhort you, who are a wife, to be gentle and 
condescending to your husband. Let the influ- 
ence, which you possess over him, arise from tB^ 
mildness of your manners and the discretion of 
your conduct. Whilst you are careful to adorn 
your person with neat and clean apparel, — for no 
woman can long preserve affection, if she is neg- 
ligent in this point, — be still more attentive in 
ornamenting your mind with meekness and peace, 
with cheerfulness and good humour. Lighten the 
cares, and chase away the vexations, to which 
men in their commerce with the world are una-- 
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voidably exposed, by rendering his house plea- 
sant to your husband. Keep at home : let your 
employments be domestick, and your pleasures 
domestick. 

To both husband and wife I say : Keep a strict 
guard over your tongues, that you never utter 
any thing which is rude, contemptuous, or severe ; 
and over your tempers, that you never appear 
sullen and morose. Endeavour to be perfect 
yourselves, but expect not too much from each 
other. If any offence arises, forgive it; and 
think not that a human being can be exempt from 
faults. 

I exhort you, parents, to love your children. 
Make them as happy as is consistent with inno- 
cence. Remember that the periods of childhood 
and youth soon pass away ; and that they ought 
not to be deprived of any satisfactions, which of 
right belong to them. Let your government be 
mild and equable. Provoke not your children 
to anger, lest they be discouraged. Irritate not 
their tempers with severity; torture not their 
hearts with cruelty. The love of power is so 
natural to man, that even parents are in danger 
of displaying too much in the management of 
their children, and of exacting from them too 
slavish a submission. The wills of children 
should be regulated, but not broken. Be careful 
therefore, whilst you aim to make them modest 
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fare of your country, and the prosperity of the 
church depend on your domestick discipline ; for 
the best and wisest laws, and the most rational 
and instructive preaching avail little in a country, 
where family government is generally neglected. 
I exhort you, children, to love, obey, and ho- 
nour your parents. Let your mother in particu- 
lar, who, in your tender years, has the more im- 
mediate charge of you, be, on rarth, the most 
sacred object of your affections. Let her be 
your first friend and chief confidant. Conceal 
nothing from her : but make her acquainted with 
the company which you keep, the books which 
you read, and even the faults which you commit. 
Happy is the son, and particularly happy is the 
daughter, who is not afraid to communicate to 
her mother her most secret thoughts. Whilst 
she remains thus artless and undisguised, she is 
in little danger of losing her innocence. Child- 
reUi obey your parents in your youth 5 but when 
e no longer under their care, let not your 
If by the providence of God, 
B above ihcm in the world, grow 
I them. When they are bending 
nuities of old age, still continue to 
b Respect, as welt as affection. 

s and sisters, to love each 
ud let not jealousy and 
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contention imbitter the sources of domestick 
bappiness. 

1 exhort you, masters, to treat your servants 
with kindness. Whilst, on the one hand, you 
are careful to maintain your authority, on the 
other hand, be still more on your guard against 
contempt and haughtiness. Exact not more of 
them than their strength permits. Allow them 
hours for recreation and for the publick worship 
of their Maker. Pay them their wages punctu- 
ally. Remember that there is no difference be- 
tween you and them, except what arises from the 
accidental circumstances of fortune ; and that 
though they are yOur inferiours in situation, yet 
that they are your equals as immortal beings, 
and as the children of God. 

I exhort you, servants, to be subject to your 
masters. Be sober, diligent, and faithful. De- 
fraud them not of their property ; defraud them 
not of their time. Be not eye-servants ; but con- 
duct yourselves as the disciples of Christ ; and 
forget not, that though your masters may be ab« 
sent, yet that you are always in the presence of 
your Maker. 

I exhort you, rulers, to be just men, and to 
rule in the fear of God. 

I exhort you, citizens, to pray for the peace 
and prosperity of your native country. Respect 
your rulers, and obey the laws of the government. 
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Consider the taxes, which are assessed by legal 
authority, as a debt which you justly owe. At- 
tend the publick meetings of your fellow citizens 
on all important occasions ; give your vote, when- 
ever you have a right to do it ; and exert your 
influence in favour of wise and good men. If 
you are called to exercise a publick office, for 
which you are qualified, let not the love of ease, 
false modesty, or the fear, of the ingratitude of a 
■capricious multitude prevent you from accepting 
k ; but serve your country to the best of your 
abilities, despising censure, and overlooking eve* 
ry personal inconvenience, whilst you are con- 
scious that you are doing your duty. 

I KXHORT you, men, to take heed to yourselves. 
Be temperate and chaste. Gro not to the houses 
of riot and drunkenness : frequent not the com- 
pany of the impure and debauched. Let not 
your corruptible bodies press down your souls ; 
but subject all your appetites and passions to the 
dominion of reason. 

As a branch of temperance, and as promoting 
your own comfort and the comfort of others, I 
would recommend to you to be neat in your per- 
sons, your dress, and your houses. Cleanliness 
has been styled a half virtue ; and by the power 
of association, it naturally produces purity of 
mind. 
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As another branch of temperance, and as in 
particular conducing to health and usefulness, I 
would advise you to retire to rest long before 
midnight, and to accustom yourselves to breathe 
the salutary air of the morning. This practice 
will furnish you with many bright hours, in which 
you can make the most valuable acquisitions of 
knowledge, virtue, and piety. 

Be industrious in performing the duties of your 
stations, industrious in obtaining manual skill, in- 
dustrious in enriching your understandings with 
useful knowledge. Whilst you live, you must 
work; or suffer the consequence, of becoming 
torpid in body, and discontented in mind. 

Walk circumspectly : live by rule : divide the 
day into regular portions, and assign to each its 
proper employment. 

Be honest in all your dealings ; true in your 
words 5 faithful to your engagements. If you 
have raised expectations, even by your looks and 
general course of behaviour, though you have 
not promised in words, be careful to fulfil them. 

Whatever your income may be^ endeavour to 
live within it; not because you may provide 
against the infirmities of old age, though this is 
much to be wished for; and not because you 
may haye something to leave to your children, 
though this is also desirable ; but that you may 
keep your mind unembarrassed, that you may 
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have power to perform all your engagements, 
that you may acquire the reputation, and enjoy 
the happiness, of being punctual. Settle your 
accounts regularly, and never suffer them to get 
into confusion. Think nothing your own, until 
you have paid for it. Do not fall into the mean 
habit of borrowing small sums of your friends 
and neighbours, and of never returning them. 
Wear your old garments, if you are not able to 
buy new ones. The necessaries of life you must 
have, though to obtain them you are compelled 
to anticipate your earnings; but never run in 
debt for its pleasures, or even its comforts. 

If you are rich, be rich in good works, ready 
to distribute, willing to communicate. Appropri- 
ate a certain part of your income to the poor ^ 
and let your charities be governed by method 
and discretion. Be not satisfied with giving to 
those, who ask you ; but seek out objects of dis- 
tress. Be active and liberal in works, which 
may promote the comfort and welfare of your 
fellow citizens. 

If you are poor, be not dispirited. Increase 
' your diligence and sobriety, and rely on divine 
Providence, who will take care of you. Fret not 
yourselves at the sight of the rich and great ; but 
content yourselves with the moderate pleasures, 
which you can certainly obtain, if you are indus- 
trious. 
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If you have seen better days, and are, by mis- 
fortune, or by extravagance and imprudence, re- 
duced to indigence, manfully reject every temp- 
tation to indulgence. Curtail your expenses 
within the bounds of simple necessaries. If you 
have received a reluctant discharge from your 
creditors, and are able afterwards, without dis- 
tressing your families, to pay them their full de* 
mands, remember, if you do not, that you are 
discharged, neither in the court of honour, the 
court of conscience, nor the court of heaven. 

But if you are a creditor, be merciful. Make 
due allowance for former habits, and for the frail- 
ty of human nature. 

Envy none their superiour endowments, wheth- 
er bodily or mental. If you build your happi- 
ness on the good opinion of others, if you love 
praise, envy, unless you are constantly on your 
guard, will enter your bosoms. Wherever you 
see beauty, talents, or popularity, you will be 
grieved that they are not your own. But cour- 
ageously contend against the beginnings of so 
foul a vice. Whatever you think, let not your 
thoughts be audible. Whisper not a word of 
evil against those who excel you ; but compel 
your hearts to rejoice at their success. Accus- 
tom yourselves to a generous manner of speaking 
of those, who outshine you ; and with whatever 
reluctance you do this at first, you will in time 
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bring over your feelings to the side of your rea- 
son. 

Whilst you do not calumniate any one, who 
possesses more merit than yourselves, have too 
much dignity of sentiment to slander those, who, 
you suppose, have foibles and vices, from which 
you believe yourselves exempt. 

Avoid pride, as an odious ; and vanity, as a 
contemptible vice. Be humble ; but talk not of 
your humility, nor affect it in your external de- 
portment; for, like certain volatile spirits, the 
virtue entirely evaporates, when it is exposed to 
the air. Let your humility appear chiefly to 
your heavenly Father, who is acquainted with 
every motion of your hearts. 

Let there be no affectation in any part of your 
character ; but let sincerity govern all your ac- 
tions. Be simple and undisguised, without any 
secrets and mysteries. 

Be artless and unreserved in conversation, but 
at the same time discreet. Talk not too much ; 
for you may repent of your rash speeches ; but 
will seldom have cause to repent of your silence. 

Cover all your good qualities with the veil of 
modesty. Leave them to be discovered by oth- 
ers, and never ostentatiously display them. 

Whilst you boast not of your good qualities, be 
constantly on your guard against your prevailing 
passion. Among all the sins, there is in particu- 
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lar one, which most easily besets you. There id 
a weak part in your mind, which you must eii- 
deavour to strengthen by all the means of reason 
and religion. Whether it is idleness, intempe* 
ranee, irascibility, envy, pride, or covetousness, 
fortify yourselves against the attack of the ene- 
my. Leave not the place a moment exposed, 
but defend it night and day. You may yet 
stand ; but take heed, lest you fall. Be not high- 
minded, but fear. 

Let moderation jM-eside over all your conduct. 
Avoid extremes ; and balance one virtue by an- 
other. There is scarcely any action, however 
good it may be in itself, which, if carried too far, 
does not degenerate into a vice. 

Be moderate in particular in your expectations 
of earthly felicity ; for this world is a scene of 
trial, and contains sorrow as well as joy. 

But give not way to ^ discontented spirit. 
Happiness does not universally prevail, but it 
predominates even on earth. God is good to all, 
and his tender mercies are over all his works. 
There are many pleasures of the senses, of which 
you may innocently partake ; and they are daily 
and hourly renewed. You have the pleasures of 
the imagination and imderstanding, of conversa- 
tion and friendship, of sympathy and devotion. 
If you are young, you have indulgent parents to 
provide for your wants; if in middle life, you 
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have children to delight you ; if advanced to old 
age, you have still your children for your com- 
panions, and in addition grandchildren, to call 
out your fondest affections. 

Perhaps however few of you are quite so hap- 
py, as you might be, because your hearts are not 
entirely free from the root of bitterness. Let 
me therefore exhort you to shun contention, and 
to live peaceably with all men. If you have had 
enemies, and they repent, forgive them ; and even 
if they do not repent, do not cherish resentment 
in your heart. You are not obliged to take 
them to your bosom ; but you are not allowed to 
hate them ; and if you are true christians, you 
will return good for evil. 

One powerful sentiment, that will check the 
anger which might otherwise arise in you, is this, 
that you are mortaU It is vain to feel resent- 
ment against a man, who in a few years or months 
vrill be consigned with you to the same common 
dust. In truth the serious reflection on death is 
a preservative against almost every vice. You 
will therefore frequently have it in your minds. 
It will guard you against the snares of prosperi- 
ty, and console you under adversity. Though 
you are rich, and great, and healthy, and popu- 
lar, and eloquent, and wise, when you remember 
that there will soon be an end of all your pros- 
perity in the dark and silent grave, you will not 
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be puffed up with conceit. On the other hand^ 
if you are poor, and mean, and sick, and despis- 
ed, and friendless, and destitute, you will reflect 
that death is the cure of every evil. It restores 
your health and youth ; it relieves you from eve- 
ry embarrassment; it removes every mortifica- 
tion. It brings you again into the presence of 
the beloved friends whom you have lost. It 
seats you in a place of safety, where temptation 
cannot assault, where care cannot vex you ; 
where there will not be either disease, or pain, 
or sin, or misery. Be mindful then that you 
must die. But reflect at the same time, that the 
virtuous and pious only can have hope in death. 
When Jesus has restored you to life, you will be 
called before the bar of your judge ; where you 
will have to give an account for every idle and 
vain word, which you have uttered, for every 
impious and malignant deed, which you have 
committed'; and if you are found guilty, you will 
be consigned to a place of wretchedness, from 
which you cannot expect to be released, till the 
uttermost farthing is paid, till the infinitely wise 
and gracious purposes, which God designs in 
your punishment, are fully accomplished. 

In fine, be ever mindful of the end for which 
you were created, which is — the unbounded love 
of God, and disinterested benevolence to all his 
rational creatures. The christian religion has 
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tjiis great object in view ; and our Saviour has 
forcibly expressed it in the following words: 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind, and with all thy strength : and thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself. This is the per- 
fection and happiness of your nature, a perfec- 
tion, to which few have yet attained. But do 
you, my brethren, heroically resolve to aim at 
this height. As you have received of your in- 
structers, how you ought to walk and please God, 
abound more and more. Forgetting those things 
which are behind, and reaching forth unto those 
things which are before, press toward the mark, 
for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus. Strive continually to excel yourselves : 
and then will that animated happiness, which 
dwells in aspiring minds, still accompany you, 
and reward your progress. 

This, my brethren, is the sum of what I have 
spoken to you during the past six months. I 
confess that it is nothing more than an imperfect 
sketch of your duty. But happily you have in 
your hands a discourse, which is able to supply 
all my deficiences. This admirable discourse 
you have often read 5 but I would request you to 
read it once more, and to impress its precepts 
deeply on your hearts. The discourse, to which 
I refer, is Christ's sermon on the mount. Never 
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man spake like this man. If you sincerely prac- 
tise what he taught, you will stand like a house, 
which is built on a rock. Though the rains de- 
scend, though the floods come, though the winds 
blow, it will not fall : Temptation will not shake 
you, affliction will not overwhelm you, death it- 
self will not alarm you ; but after this short life 
is ended, you will be found heirs of glory, heirs 
of God, and joint-heirs with Christ; who will 
place you with him on his throne, where you will 
reign with him for ever and ever. 
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PREACHED ON CHRISTMAS-DAY. 



ISAIAH IX. 6. 

UNTO US A CHILD IS BORN^ UNTO US A SON IS GIVEN; 
—AND HIS NAME SHALL BE CALLED^— THE PRINCE 
OF PEACE. 

THE verse, of which the text is a part, is gen- 
erally viewed by christians as a prophecy of our 
Saviour, Though the whole deserves attention, 
yet the consideration of it would lead me into a 
long, and what would be to many of my auditors 
uninteresting, discussion respecting the true read- 
ing of the passage, as well as its meaning. The 
words, which I have selected, are acknowledged 
by all to be a genuine part of the sacred text, for 
they are found in all the copies, and in all the 
versions ; and they appear to me to aflford ample 
matter for more than one discourse. — Jesus Christ 
is the prince of peace in two senses : the first is, 
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that God 'by him has reconciled us to himself: 
and the second is, that the Saviour is the author 
of inward peace, or tranquillity of heart. It is 
to this last sense, that I purpose to confine my- 
self. 

When the child was born, when the son was 
given, peace on earth was proclaimed by the an- 
gels ; and our Saviour himself declared, that by 
him we obtain rest to our souls. Now this bless- 
ed efiect is produced by the practice of all the 
virtues, which Christianity enjoins ; but prin- 
cipally by its peculiar virtues, humility, piety, 
and benevolence. That the christian religion 
commands these virtues, is what I need not un- 
dertake to prove at large. It will be sufficient to 
recite two texts. In lowliness of mind let each 
esteem other better than themselves. — Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and 
thy neighbour as thyself. The author of our 
religion taught the same precepts by his example. 
He practised humility, for he was meek and low- 
ly in heart ; piety, for he always did those things 
which pleased his Father; benevolence, for he 
went about doing good. 

The religions, which existed in the world be- 
fore the birth of Jesus, either did not teach, or 
misunderstood, or did not lay sufficient stress on 
these virtues. The morals of the heathen were 
in a deplorable state. I would not here, in imi- 
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tation of certain controversial writers, exaggerate 
the faults of the ancients ; for by doing this I 
should contradict many records, which still exist, 
and should obtain no credit with the candid and 
impartial. We ought not to take the character of 
the heathen from satirical poems, from the de- 
scriptions given of a Roman emperor, or a Ro- 
man emperor's wife ; because the poets have al- 
ways claimed the privilege of feigning, for the 
sake of producing an interesting effect : But we 
ought to take their character from grave histori- 
ans and moral writers, and from the publick sen- 
timent, in whatever way we come to its know- 
ledge. Thus if an act of fraud or cruelty was 
inveighed against by an orator, we have reason 
to think, that it excited the indignation of his 
hearers, as well as our indignation in the present 
age. If an act of civility, or a humane sentiment, 
was applauded by the spectators at a theatre, 
there is ground for believing that they understood 
civility and humanity, and that they sometimes 
put them in practice. The heathen were ac- 
quainted with several of the duties of man ; and 
without doubt they were faithfully observed by 
many. But that they had little knowledge of 
the peculiar virtues of the gospel, is certain. For 
humility they had scarcely a name ; of benevo- 
lence they had so imperfect an idea, that their 
best moral writers inculcate only a dignified kind 
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of selfishness ; and there could have been no true 
piety among them, as they were ignorant of the 
God who is its object. Being then in a great 
measure destitute of these three virtues, humility, 
piety, and benevolence, they could not have en- 
joyed true tranquillity. 

1. For, first, there is no peace without humili- 
ty. As the proud man despises almost every 
person whom he meets, he consequently does not 
delight in him ; that is, from another man he de- 
rives no pleasure. He is filled with envy and 
jealousy, and is perpetually afraid that others 
will outshine him, and be more honoured than 
himself. If he has talents and knowledge, he 
displays them, not to benefit the world, but to 
procure fame. If he performs an action, which 
is good in its efiects, his motive is the love of 
praise. He may obtain praise ; but he will not 
obtain suflScient to satisfy him. For the love of 
praise is like the love of the intoxicating draught; 
it is never quite strong enough : a little more ar- 
dent spirit, and a liitle more pungent spice must 
every day be added, or it will appear as cold 
and as insipid as water. Of fame however, it is 
probable, he will seldom receive a large portion. 
Even the humble and candid will overlook a part 
of his merit ; for they cannot enter into all his 
feelings, or be acquainted with all his labours : 
they have other objects to attend to beside him, 
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and cannot with justice look at him only. The 
ignorant will not understand him ; the critical eye 
will pry into his defects; his rivals will thwart 
him. Those, who are as proud and envious as 
himself, will depreciate his talents ; and those, 
whom he has treated with contempt, will repay 
him with hatred and calumny. 

Is such a man happy ? Is his heart tranquil ? 
Has he peace within, when his bosom is swelling 
with turbulent desires ; when his wishes and en- 
joyments do not coincide? Such however was 
the character of the heathen. Their systems of 
morals inculcated self-esteem, and held out the 
love of fame as a motive. Their best men ap- 
pear to have been proud men ; who did what they 
called good in order to be talked of, or to display 
a false dignity ; who denied themselves the plea- 
sures, which other men relish, for the sake of re- 
ceiving the pleasure of applause ; who affected 
to despise pain, that they might rise above the 
vulgar; who hardened their hearts against the 
charities of life, that they might not appear to 
possess the weakness of tenderness; who could 
see the death of a wife without emotion, and 
plunge a dagger into the bosom of a sister, for 
the sake of hearing the shouts of the populace ; 
who could adjudge a son to death, though that 
painful office might better have been performed 
by another person ; and who could be the first to 
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murder a friend, that their countrymen might ex- 
tol the heroism of the deed. 

Others of the heathen, who had no virtue, ex- 
cept that which they called virtue, that is, bravery, 
sought for and obtained the applause of their 
contemporaries by the most detestable actions, 
and are in the present age praised by those, who 
think and feel like the heathen. With souls 
swelling with pride, they eagerly coveted the fame 
of warlike achievements. Contemptuously tram- 
pling on those, who had nerves like themselves, 
they slaughtered, and laid waste, and made mil- 
lions wretched, from no other motive than that 
they might appear great. They were great, I 
confess : the historian and orator have immortal- 
ized their names: but were they happy? Was 
there peace in their hearts ? They were as happy 
as the hero, whom Milton, by the magick of 
verse, has rendered as sublime as he is hateful; 
and who, whilst he is suffering the most exquisite 
torments, is the object of admiration and shud- 
dering delight* 

The child, whose birth we this day celebrate, 
was sent to teach us a different system of moral- 
ity. There is no happiness in pride; and he 
came to give us the peace, which flows from hu- 
mility. The true christian, who imbibes his 
spirit, who submits to the dominion of the prince 
of peace, may be despised and rejected by men ; 
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but he cannot be very miserable ; for he has in 
his heart a peace, which the world cannot take 
from him. As he desires not fame, he is not dis- 
appointed, if it is not bestowed. As he has a low 
and just opinion of himself, and knows that he is 
only one atom among the infinite number, which 
compose the works of God, he does not presume 
that he shall become the object of general atten- 
tion. He is not proud, and consequently endures 
none of the pangs of envy. He endeavours to 
acquire all the knowledge, which is necessary to 
enable him to act well the part assigned by his 
Maker ; but he knows that God has not imparted 
to him all his gifts: he does not therefore ex- 
pect, and hardly hopes to shine. He is willing 
however that others should be brilliant. He re- 
joices in the talents, which his brothers possess, 
provided they are the means of moral or even 
physical advantage, as much as if they were his 
own. Beauty, of whatever kind it may be, 
whether of person, understanding, or character, 
affords him the pleasure, which it is naturally 
adapted to excite, and which it always does ex- 
cite, when the heart is free from pride and envy. 
.With true lowliness of mind, he esteems those of 
whom he speaks as more excellent than himself; 
and in honour he prefers those, with whom he 
converses, and with whom he is connected. He 
strives to do all the moral good in bis power ; but 
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with his limited capacity, he is sensible that he 
cannot do much : he is willing therefore that it 
should be effected by others. Silently and mo- 
destly he assists them in promoting their pious 
and benevolent plans, without being ambitious of 
the honour of originating every thing which is 
laudable ; and he consents that the whole of the 
merit should be ascribed to them, whilst he has 
performed a part of the labour. As he has a just 
sense of the imperfection of his own understand- 
ing and heart, he makes a candid allowance for 
the follies and faults of other men. He desires 
only to be good himself, and not to rise above 
them; and he does not wish that they should 
sink below him by their weaknesses and crimes. 
He rejoices not in the iniquities of his enemies : 
he rejoices not in the iniquities of his friends. — 
The prince of peace came to form the heart of 
such a man ; and does not his heart enjoy tran- 
quillity ? No bitter fountain of envy flows into 
his bosom ; no storm of pride agitates his affec- 
tions ; but humility diffuses a holy calm over his 
breast : and as a smooth lake reflects every beau- 
tiful flower and tree which grows on its borders, 
and all the magnificence of the supernal heavens; 
so his heart is the joyful reflection of the virtues 
of other men, whilst its centre is occupied with 
an expanded and vivid image of the goodness of 
God. 
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IL For there cannot be genuine humility, 
where there is not a knowledge and love of the 
Supreme Being ; which leads me to observe, se- 
condly, that there is no peace without piety. It 
will hardly be pretended, that the heathen were 
pious ; for they could not love a Being with 
whom they were unacquainted. One or two 
distinguished individuals only appeal* to have 
discovered the unity of God. The popular be- 
lief was, that there are as many divinities as 
there are elements and stars. All of them were 
finite beings, that is, they had a beginning, and 
consequently might have an end. They were 
imperfect in their moral qualities ; for they revil- 
ed, deceived, and opposed each other. Some of 
them were tyrannical, others capricious, and oth- 
ers licentious ; and all of them delighted, not so 
much in the devotion of a humble and grateful 
heart, as in the fragrance of incense, and the 
blood of innocent animals. Some of them tempt- 
ed human beings to vice ; and others even sport- 
ed with their miseries. In fine, they were like 
men, but not much like good men ; for they bore 
a greater resemblance to Alcibiades and Alexan* 
der, than to Socrates and Aurelius. 

The heathen of a more refined class held the 
doctrine of fate ; which controlled, not only hu- 
man actions, but the gods themselves. But this 
fate did not proceed by any rules of right and 
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reason ; good intentions were not a defence 
against its inexorable vengeance, as it involved 
equally the guilty and innocent in irretrievable 
misery. It was not an animated being, and con- 
sequently not an object of any of the affections. 
It was both deaf and blind : it could hear no 
prayers ; it could see no suflfering. Like the 
waves of the ocean, which plunge a ship in the 
deep, it rolled a flood of wo over the frail bark 
of human life : but, like the ocean, it was insensi- 
ble ; it felt no pity ; it was even unconscious of 
the terrifick sound of its own billows. For fate 
was not God : it possessed no moral qualities : it 
was dreaded, but could not be adored and loved. 
Whilst the heathen supposed themselves under 
the government of such divinities as I have de- 
scribed, and such an omnipotent fate, they could 
not have derived any tranquillity from their reli- 
gion : for the heart must believe itself secure, be- 
fore it can be at peace. In such a wild anarchy 
of deities, or such a blind and irresistible motion, 
there could not be safety. The sun might not 
rise to-morrow, though it rose to-day ; the world 
might burst asunder ; and the gods themselves be 
hurled from their thrones. There was then no 
superiour being for man to love ; none, who was 
worthy of his adoration ; and none, in whom he 
could confide. He had not much cause to be 
grateful for any favours, which the gods might 
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bestow I because they were not the rewards of 
an innocent life, but were fairly purchased with 
the victims, which he slaughtered. He could 
not with reason hope for relief from any mise- 
ries, which he might endure, because the gods 
were impotent, and could not themselves resist 
the current of fate. 

The son, who was born this day, was sent to 
correct these errours. He came to demolish the 
idols of the heathen ; and to reveal, to the whole 
of the human race, the most important of all 
truths, which was before known to one favoured 
nation only, — that there is one God, who has 
always existed, and always will exist ; whose 
power is unlimited, and who is every where pre- 
sent ; who is not blind and insensible like fate, 
but who possesses moral attributes, and can be 
adored, and feared, and loved ; who is wise, just, 
and good ; who created the heavens, the earth, 
every thing which we behold, and which we can 
even conceive ; who gives us every blessing which 
we enjoy ; who never sports with the miseries of 
his creatures, but who delights in making us hap- 
py, and whenever he afflicts us, has a wise and 
gracious design ; who is not only our maker and 
governour, but our friend ; who has compassion on 
our infirmities, is ready to pardon our sins, as 
soon as we repent, and pities us as a father pities 
his own children ; and who in particular so loved 
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the world, as to send his son to reveal these con- 
solatory truths. 

We need hear no more. If there is such a 
being, our hearts are at rest. The prince of peace 
has expelled every doubt and terrour. Whatev- 
er a God of so much power, wisdom, and mercy 
ordains, must be right. We look up to him with 
faith ; we pray to him with confidence, persuad- 
ed that he will grant all our reasonable requests. 
Our souls swell with sublime delight, whilst we 
contemplate the majesty of his perfections. This 
is a being, whom we can love with all our heart ; 
whom we adore for his holiness, and to whom, 
whilst we exist, we shall be grateful for his un- 
bounded goodness. 

Such is the peace, such the joy, which is de- 
rived from genuine piety. The man, who pes- 
sesses this spirit, is not cast down by the force 
of calamity ; for he stands firm on an everlasting 
rock. Whilst the storm rages without, within 
him there is a calm. He fears nothing; for what 
injury can he sufier? He knows that an almighty 
arm supports him, and will not permit him to fall. 
In the darkest scenes there is light in the pre- 
sence of God ; and he believes that he is always 
in his presence. He trusts that the eye of his 
eternal friend constantly beholds him ; that not 
a tear of contrition is shed, but it is observed ; 
that not the faintest sigh of devotion proceeds 
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from his lips, but it is heard ; that not a good 
thought is conceived in his heart, but it is instant- 
ly known. Whilst the love of God thus fills his 
mind, he not only enjoys the consolation of in- 
ward peace, but he also improves in every moral 
grace, which can adorn the character of a chris- 
tian. He is continually striving to render him- 
self more and more a fit habitation for the holy 
spirit. He endeavours to become perfect, as his 
Father in heaven is perfect ; and in imitation of 
the infinite kindness of God, to do good to every 
finite being within his reach. Thus benevolence 
takes deep root in his heart ; and he is not more 
distinguished for love to his Maker, than for love 
to his fellow creatures. 

III. Which leads me, thirdly, to observe, that 
there is no peace without benevolence. It must 
be confessed, that the heathen were not entirely 
unacquainted with this virtue. They were taught, 
and many of them practised, the duties of cour- 
tesy and hospitality, of parental aflection and 
filial obedience, of friendship and patriotism ; all 
which are branches of benevolence. They were 
besides acquainted with the obligations of truth 
and justice. There were among them great and 
noble characters, who in a good cause displayed a 
magnanimity, which did honour to human nature. 
These virtues unquestionably contributed to their 
happiness as individuals, and promoted the pros- 
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perity of the society of which they were mem- 
bers. Notwithstanding their absurd opinions, 
gross vices, and abominable idolatries, they still 
retained virtue enough to keep nations together. 
The light of heaven was not entirely withdrawn ; 
and though they saw not the luminary from 
which it proceeded, yet its feeble rays served in 
some measure to direct their steps. 

But as they were ignorant of the true God, 
their benevolence had no solid foundation. They 
could not consider themselves as bound together 
by the tie of a common origin, as children of the 
same family. They saluted their brethren, they 
loved their friends, they loved their country ; but 
in this, as our Saviour teaches, there was little 
merit ; for they called the rest of mankind bar- 
barians, and regarded them as enemies. They 
seldom felt the emotions of pity ; they appear 
not to have known what is meant by charity ; 
there was no relief for the poor ; the helpless 
were left to perish ; their publick diversions con- 
sisted in the torments of men and the inferiour 
animals ; their slaves and captives in war were 
treated with insult and cruelty ; and many of the 
rites of their religion were bloody and inhuman. 
But what more than any other cause rendered 
their benevolence defective was, that they thought 
it not criminal, that it was even laudable, to foster 
revenge and hatred in their breasts. Their most 
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virtuous authors relate without censure the dire- 
ful effects of these malignant passions : and they 
appear to have considered it as no fault in the 
men, whom they have chosen for their heroes, — 
that they plundered the innocent ; thai they 
made war on their weaker neighbours, who had 
done them no wrong ; that they never forgave a 
foe, but pursued him with unrelenting vengeance ; 
and that they circumvented an enemy by treach- 
ery; — ^provided they were faithful to their en- 
gagements, and abstained from injuring those, 
from whom they had received benefits. In such 
souls there could not be peace ; for peace dwells 
not with the malicious and revengefuL Man is 
made to love his fellow man ; and whenever he 
hates him, his constitution is in disorder, the fibres 
of his heart are pretematurally stretched, his 
nerves no longer vibrate with harmony. 

The child, who was born this day, came to 
restore our hearts to the state, in which only hap- 
piness can be found. He came to give them 
peace, by filling them with love. He placed be- 
nevolence on piety, its only true basis ; and he 
taught us to love all men, because they are all 
the children of God. He commanded us to do 
to others, as we would they should do to us ; and 
consequently never to insult, oppress, or hate any 
one, because this is not what we should choose ; 
to love our neighbours as ourselves ; and to do 
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them good, without the expectation of receiving 
a return. He taught us, not only to be hospita- 
ble to the civilized stranger^ but to give meat and 
drink to the famished barbarian ; not only to 
love and bless our friends ; but to love and bless 
our enemies. He taught us, not, in imitation of 
the heathen, to expose the sickly infant to per- 
ish with cold, or to be torn in pieces by wild 
beasts; but to water the tender plant, and to 
cherish it with the warmth of kindness, if haply 
it might live, and grow up, and flourish. He 
commanded us, not only to honour our parents, 
whilst we are dependent on their bounty, but to 
reverence, comfort, and protect theoD^ even to 
the last moment of decrepit old age. He taught 
us, not only to salute those who return our saluta- 
tions, but to be courteous to the rude ; not only 
to respect the wise, but to be indulgent to the er- 
roneous ; not only to pay homage to the power- 
ful, but to give honour to the weak. He com- 
manded us, above all, to have pity on the poor ; 
to relieve distress, from whatever cause it might 
proceed; to be merciful to the unthankful, as 
well as the grateful; and to have compassion 
even on the vitious. In a word, it is the design 
of his religion to render us universally benevo^ 
lent and disinterested ; so that all our thoughts 
are engaged in contriving, and all our actions in 
promoting, the felicity of others. 
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That a man^ who is able to rise to this height 
of benevolence, enjoys tranquillity, requires no 
proof. He is like God, who is constantly diffus- 
ing bliss throughout the creation ; and there 
dwells in his mind a portion of that happiness, 
which blesses the immortal King of heaven. Ma- 
ny persons perhaps may deem that this height is 
inaccessible to a feeble mortal ; but that it is, can- 
not be true ; because it is the natural state of the 
perfect man, and to which his moral powers, 
when rightly improved, must at last bring him. 
It is essential to the human mind, that it should 
make perpetual progress ; that it should rise from 
matter to spirit, from self-love to benevolence ; 
and till it attains this state, it cannot find rest. 
We have tried pride, envy, revenge, and malice, 
and our souls have been filled with tortures. We 
have tried mere selfishness; we have thought, 
not of injuring others, but only of benefiting 
ourselves ; and still have not had peace. For 
man has in himself few sources of pleasure, but 
many of pain. If he will not love others, he 
must necessarily love himself only ; and when 
he loves none but himself, he then perceives that 
he has selfish sensibilities, which are rudely sha- 
ken by the common accidents of life. When he 
shuts himself up in his own bosom, he is like a 
person, who is confined in a dungeon, who be- 
holds neither the light of heaven, nor the cheer- 
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fill face of a fellow creature ; and who, in this 
dark and melancholy solitude, has no other en>- 
ployment than to brood over his own woes. But 
when he goes out of himself, he no longer attends 
to his own sufferings. The sorrow of others ex- 
cites his sympathy ; but sympathy is a pleasant 
sensation.; for though a small degree of pain k 
mixed with it, yet it is almost entirely lost in the 
exquisite pleasure, which he tastes in doing good. 
The tears, which he has shed for his own misfor- 
tunes, have been scalding tears, which have burn- 
ed his cheek, and filled his mouth with bitter- 
ness : but the tears, which he sheds for the mise- 
ries of other men, are like the soft rains that de- 
scend in spring ; they refresh his heart, and cause 
new virtues there to spring up, blossom, and bring 
forth fruit. 

Such is the peace, which the prince of peace 
was sent to communicate. He has come to save 
us from the miseries of pride, ungodliness, and 
selfishness ; and to give rest to our souls, by fill- 
ing them with humility, piety, and benevolence. 
That his religion has produced this effect in the 
hearts of many, there can be no doubt. The 
histCNry of the church in all ages, and our own 
observation, may convince us, that there are 
christians, who, humble and devout, have em- 
ployed every faculty of their minds in promot- 
ing the glory of God, and in diffusing happiness 
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among their fellow creatvres. Pleasant have 
been their walks through life; and ^^soft are 
their dying beds." They leave a world, where 
they have enjoyed so mvich tranquillity, a tranr 
quillity, which nevertheless has been sometimes 
disturbed by the tempests that blow in this state 
of imperfection, to go to a world, where there 
will be a perpetual calm, and where the people 
of God #ill enter into everlasting peace. 

But though there undoubtedly have been, and 
6tiH are, many such christians ; yet of others, 
who call themselves christians, it may be said 
with truth, that their characters bear a greater 
resemblance to those of the heathen, than of the 
followers of Jesus. For their souls are charg- 
ed with envy, pride, impiety, and malice ; and 
wretched themselves, they appear to have no 
other object than to inflict as much misery as 
possible on the rest of mankind. That the gos- 
pel has not been able to cure the disease of their 
hearts, will not be thought strange, when it is re- 
membered that it is offered to free beings, who 
are not irresistibly impelled to embrace it, but 
who have power to reject its heavenly maxims. 
There is no remedy for them, till they choose to 
reform, but they must continue to be agitated with 
the passions, which torment their souls. 

A great part of mankind, though they have not 
attained the summit of goodness, have not how- 
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ever sunk into this abyss of depravity. Thej 
have a mixed character, in which selfishness and 
benevolence alternately predominate. Such pro- 
bably are some who are present. Their hearts 
are not entirely at ease ; for they are not per- 
fectly humble, devout, and kind. 

But, my christian friends, if you would obtam 
the peace, which the prince of peace came to 
offer you, you must submit to the ruia» that be 
has given, and imitate his example. 

1. You must first learn the lesson of humility. 
What do any of you possess^ of which you have 
reason to be proud ? 

You are vain of your beauty ; you frequently 
contemplate your image with self-complacence ; 
and you hope to become the object of general 
admiration : But you never receive as muck 
homage, as your heart demands ; and when you 
look at yourself more attentively, you secretly 
confess and lament, that you exact more than is 
justly your due ; for you can perceive some things 
in your face and person, which you would be glad 
to mend. The eye of envy can discern your 
defects still more plainly ; and even candour 
must allow, that your form is not faultless ; that 
you have not that ideal beauty, which the paint- 
er and statuary can express, but which probably 
was never yet bestowed on any human being. 
Although then you sometimes delight in yourself^ 
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yet you are not always satisfied with your per- 
sonal charms ; and still less with the efiect, which 
they produce on others. 

You boast of your riches : But you know that 
you are not as affluent, as you wish to appear ; 
that you have not sufficient wealth to satisfy the 
demands of avarice or the love of pleasure ; that 
you are obliged to deny yourself many gratifica- 
tions, because you are unable to purchase them ; 
that you are still compelled to toil ; that there 
are other men richer than you ; that you have 
not yet attained the summit of gold, on which you 
expect to find rest and peace ; and that though 
some persons fall down before you, yet that their 
worship is mercenary and mean, and consequent- 
ly cannot confer any honour, because no man 
pays respect to mere wealth, unless he expects to 
derive some advantage from his homage. 

You are proud of your talents and learning : 
But how little do you know, in comparison of 
what there is to be known ! You excel in one or 
two points ; but how deficient are you in others ! 
Of this you are conscious ; and whilst you care- 
fully conceal your imperfections from the world, 
you are perpetually afraid that it will discover 
the secret. The envious, it is true, depreciate 
you below what you deserve ; but at the same 
time you are sensible that you pass among your 
friends for more than you are worth; that you 
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are not acquainted with as many languages, arts, 
and sciences, as they suppose; that in many 
branches of knowledge you are quite superficial; 
that you have acquired only a few of the terms ; 
and though when you deal them out with fluency, 
you make the ignorant stare, yet you feel all the 
while, that you ought not to derive any pleasure 
from their a{q)lause, or be proud of such a yain 
display. Even when you endeavour to exhibit 
the talents, which you really possess, talents, 
which a long and laborious education, and the 
agony of thought, have in some measure moulds 
ed and polished into an harmonious form, though 
you sometimes succeed, yet you find by experi* 
ence that you more frequendy fiail. You can 
seldom originate what is new, perspicuous, or in- 
teresting. After the most industrious efforts, you 
cannot produce any thing which pleases yourself^ 
or which ou^t to please others. Your thoughts 
and expressions for the most part are c(^d, trite, 
and obscure. When the rare moment of in^i* 
ration at last arrives, it so frequently comes with- 
out any act of your own, that you have no more 
reason to be proud of it, than of any natural ad- 
vantage, which is independent of yourself: for 
it descends unbidden, like the lightning of hea- 
ven ; it flashes suddenly on your mind, and sooa 
leaves it in darkness and gloom. Your partial 
fiiends, who behold the reflection of the tight in 
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the next publick exhibition of yourself, fondlj 
hope that you can always be as brilliant, if you 
please : but you know that their expectations are 
vain^ and that the flame of genius is not subject 
to your command* During a long life, spent in 
painful study, and anxious watchings for the sa- 
cred fire, you may be able once or twice to com- 
pose a work, which will affect, delight, or aston- 
ish the world ; but the rest of your productions, 
you will confess^ ought to be consigned to ever- 
lasting oblivion, as there is nothing m them to 
charm or enlighten mankind. Besides, what 
ought to humble you is, that your genius is fre- 
quently accompanied with the most pitiable weak- 
nesses, with such a palpable departure from the 
rules of common sense and common prudence, 
with -such caprices and prejudices, that even vul- 
gar men deride you. You are commonly so lit- 
tle acquainted with the ordinary course of human 
afiairs^ that a fool may deceive you, and a knave, 
by flattering your vanity, render you the prey 
of the grossest impositions. Of this in time you 
will become sensible ; and on the whole you will 
learn from experience, that talents and learning 
without humility can never fill your heart with 
peace. 

The addresses, which 1 have made, apply not 
to many ; for few have either beauty, wealth, or 
genius. The greatest part of mankind are pla- 
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ced in such a station of mediocrity, that pride in 
them provokes nothing but scorn. Let them do 
what thej will, they are not able to excite much 
attention, or to extort any homage from the 
world. If therefore they are not humble, they 
must of necessity be wretched. Of many it may 
be said, that they are not endowed with external 
charms ; and of others, that though they once 
possessed them, yet that they have passed away, 
and that the flowers of spring have long since 
faded. The crowd of admirers, who formerly 
attended them, has disappeared; and they feel 
that the world is made, not for them, but the 
young. Of many it may be said, that all their 
endeavours to acquire wealth have been masuc- 
cessful ; that they have found it even difficult to 
secure the common comforts of life; and that 
they now look up with despair to that fortmie, 
which they cannot expect to reach. And of 
many it is true, that though before they made 
trial of their powers, they had a secret hope, that 
their knowledge and genius might illuminate the 
earth ; yet now they are convinced, that it is not 
given to them to shine ; but that they are doom- 
ed, however reluctantly, to tread the same dull 
road of life, through which others have passed, 
and at last to sink into oblivion, with the great 
multitude of mankind. The ardent expectadons 
of youth have with many been found to be mere 
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dreams. After a few years of experience, man 
has learned, that he is a much weaker, more ig« 
norant, and more insignificant creature, than he 
could possibly have once conceived ; that he is 
of litde importance to any one but himself; and 
that, though he may swell and endeavour to ap- 
pear great, yet that he does not excite the atten- 
tion of his fellow men ; or if they sometimes look 
at him, it is with no other purpose than to mock 
at bis vanity. Is it not strange that such a being 
should be proud, when he has on no occasion 
derived any pleasure or honour from his pride ? 
2. Th£ee is no remedy for this vice, and no 
consolation for the mortification, which any man 
feels under the sense of his unimportance, except 
the love of God. Piety, my brother, will render 
you humble, and at the same time ennoble your 
mind* It will convince you, that though you are 
of no consequence in the eyes of men ; yet that 
the eye of God regards you with complacence ; 
that in his sight you are an immortal being, whom 
he designs for everlasting felicity. With him it 
is of no moment, whether or not your actions are 
great in themselves, provided your intentions are 
pure. The smallest deed of virtue is accepted 
by him, if your motives are good. Men may 
not applaud you, may not even observe you ; but 
what need that avail, if you can secure the ap- 
probation of your Maker ? Regardless therefore 
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of fame, which so few can procure, and which, 
when it is obtained, is always given sparingly and 
reluctantly, look upwards to heaven. In that sa- 
cred court there is no difference of rank, except 
what is constituted by superiority in goodness. 
Act your part well, and you will not only .find 
peace on earth, but a crown of glory in the 
kingdom of God. 

Think not however, my brethren, that piety 
belongs only to the many, and that the privileged 
few are exempted from its obligations. It cures 
the pride of the high, as well as of the low. It 
sanctifies a state of wealth ; and converts the il- 
luminated understanding into a holy temple to 
God. When riches and talents are with humility 
and devotion consecrated to the honour of the 
Supreme Being, they bless those who possess 
them ; they fill their hearts with peace ; and they 
diffuse light, happiness, and virtue through an ex- 
tensive circle of mankind. 

3. Such, my brethren, if you have received 
these gifts, should be your aim. With gratitude 
to heaven for the favours, which have been be- 
stowed on you, you should piously resolve to do 
with them all the good that you can, and to com- 
municate as much felicity as possible to the chil- 
dren of your divine Parent, and to the disciples 
of your beneficent Lord. — You devote this day 
to commemorate the birth of the prince of peace. 
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You have cut down branches from the trees to 
decorate his temple ; you have sung hosannas to 
his name ; but there is no merit nor value in these 
actions, if your hearts are filled with pride, self- 
ishness, and impiety. With the alteration of a 
single word, I may address you in the language 
of the Prophet Isaiah : Will you call this a feast, 
and an acceptable day to the Lord ? Is not this 
the feast which I have chosen ? to loose the bands 
of wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, and to 
let the oppressed go free, and that you break 
every yoke ? Is it not to deal your bread to the 
hungry, and that you bring the poor that are cast 
out to your house ? when you see the naked, that 
you cover him, and that you hide not yourselves 
from your own flesh ? 

- This day is with many, not so much a day of 
devotion, as the commencement of a season of 
festivity, which is to be extended through the ri- 
gours of winter. You have already laid the plan 
of the entertainments, which you purpose to give 
each other in your houses ; and you anticipate 
much delight, and perhaps a little praise, from the 
deUcacy of taste, which you will display in the 
choice of your viands, from the splendour of 
your decorations, from the grace and ease, with 
which you will receive your guests, and from the 
brilliancy of your conversations. I would not 
be thought too rigid a censor. These pleasures 
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are harmless, when they are not repeated too fre- 
quently, when they do not prevent you from dis- 
charging the important duties of life, in fine, when 
they are not abused. It cannot be supposed, 
that the Being, who has enriched the earth with 
so many minerals and precious gems, and scat- 
tered over its surface so many fragrant and gor- 
geous flowers, has forbidden you to cultivate a 
taste for the elegant and ornamental. There is a 
satisfaction in looking at the face which is bright- 
ened with smiles ; and in conversation there is a 
charm, which dilates, and sometimes improves, 
the heart. But allowing these things to be inno- 
cent, there is a still better way, by which you 
will infallibly make yourselves happy, and which 
will soften all the horrours of the inclement sea- 
son: Whilst you are contriving these entertain- 
ments, form a plan of making the winter pass as 
a period of cheerfulness and content to those, 
with whom, without your care, it will be a season 
of gloom and distress. Let the sorrowful sighing 
of the prisoners, who are confined, some, it is 
true, for their crimes, but some also, for their 
misfortunes, come into your ears. Let the poor, 
who are sick, receive from you medicine, and 
their families, food. Bring the children, who are 
cast out, to a house, where they will find shelter 
and protection. Warm the withered limbs of the 
aged widow, who, without your aid, will be stif- 
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fehed with the mcreasing cold. If you faithfully 
execute this plan, your hearts, when spring re- 
turns, will be as serene as that mild season ; and 
you will always look back with satisfaction on a 
winter, which has been passed in such charitable 
works. But from the execution of your other 
plan, it is not certain, that you will derive all that 
delight, which you anticipate. The mere plea- 
sures of sense make little impression. None but 
a gross epicure remembers, or wishes to remem- 
ber, long, the taste of any disK ; for as it is asso- 
ciated with no image of the fancy or understand- 
ing, it leaves scarcely any traces in the brain. 
But the mortifications, which you will suffer, as 
they exist in the mind, will not soon be forgotten. 
Notwithstanding all the pains which you take, 
the result will seldom correspond with the pre- 
parations that are made : several articles, deem- 
ed essential, will be forgotten ; and many things 
will be out of place. At the houses of others 
you will not always receive the attention, which 
you think your due : some person will be prefer- 
red before you, though his claims are not superi- 
our to your own. Conversation too will often 
be dull ; and the day or the evening will pass off 
languidly. You will utter several frigid jests, of 
which, when you recollect them on the succeed- 
ing day, you will be heartily ashamed : and if 
the conversation with a select band, in a corner 
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of the apartment, assumes what may be thought 
a more dignified style ; if you undertake to set- 
tle the interesting concerns of the nation, you 
will be frequently contradicted, and sometimes 
conquered in an argument. On the whole, 
though you may meet with the pleasure, which 
you are seeking for; yet it is not impossible that 
the winter may be imbittered with repeated 
mortifications. But if you devote yourselves to 
the service of the wretched, you will be exposed 
to none of this chagrin. With the expense of 
one sumptuous feast, you may afford substantial 
aid to a great number of poor families ; and in 
the mean time you will have more leisure to at- 
tend to your domestick affairs, more leisure to 
cultivate the minds of your children, more lei- 
sure to improve your own understandings. I do 
not suggest these things with the expectation of 
inducing you to give up the first of your plans ; 
but I would hope to prevail on you not entirely 
to neglect the other. If you think it wise and 
salutary, begin to execute it this day ; begin with 
bestowing your bounty on your indigent breth- 
ren of this, church, who now ask of you your 
alms. Whilst your hearts exult at the birth of 
the prince of peace,^ let their souls also be filled 
with joy. Then will the blessing of those, who 
are ready to perish, come upon you ; and you 
will contribute in part to the promotion of the 
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great design for which the Saviour was born; 
which was — to manifest the glory of God, to 
bind up the broken-hearted, to comfort those 
who mourn, and to produce peace on earth, and 
good will to men» 
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PREACHED ON THE LAST SUNDAY OF THE 

YEAJL 



1 PETER IV. 7. 

tKe end of all things is at hand : be te 
therefore sober^ and watoh unto prater. 

THAT we are accustomed to regard this sea- 
son as the end of the year, is not owing to any 
divine command, or to any particular position of 
the heavenly bodies : it is entirely a human ordi^ 
nance, to which it is proper to conform for no 
other reason, than because it is used by other 
men. But notwithstanding one day is as fit to 
end the year as another, yet as the point is set-- 
tied by universal consent, we are inclined to con- 
sider this termination as completing one of the 
divisions of life ; and certain reflections are apt 
to enter the minds of the sober and thoughtful. 
In these reflections, which are of a serious^ and 
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somewhat of a melancholy cast, it is best to in- 
dulge ; because it is always of use to be serious, 
and not unprofitable sometimes to be melancholy. 
When we have attained the middle of life, — 
and many of us, my brethren, have reached be- 
yond it, — we have seen the termination of so 
many sublunary pleasures, we have lost so many 
things which render life valuable, that a contemn 
plation of the end forces itself on our minds. I 
naturally therefore at this time turn my attention 
to the subject. My purpose is, first, to recall to 
your recollection a few of the reflections, which 
a contemplation of the end of the year suggests ; 
and, secondly, to remind you, in a brief exhorta- 
tion, of the actions and habits, which are con<- 
nected with them. 

I. A REFLECTION ou the end of the year leads 
us to fix our thoughts on many other things, which 
end. When we view the last rays of the setting 
sun, on the last day of its annual course, we can- 
not forbear to say. How transitory are all earthly 
objects ! A few days ago, as it seems, the year 
commenced, and now it is gone, and in a moment 
it will be sunk forever in the ocean of eternity. 
Though it has carried away with it a great portion 
of my life; yet its progress has been so rapid, 
that it has left me little time for enjoyment, and 
less for improvement. — -Other periods of life^ 
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though of a somewhat longer duration, are of the 
same transient nature. 

Childhood thus passes away, and soon comes 
to an end. It is generally esteemed by those, 
who enjoy it no more, as the most happy season 
of life ; but those, who are in it, are impatient 
for its termination. They ardently wish to ex- 
perience what it is to be their own masters, to go 
and come when they please, and to be free from 
the restraints, which the authority of elders and 
6uperiours imposes on them. Childhood is gone, 
and with it a great part of the pleasures of ex- 
istence. There is ah end of the heart-thrilling 
sport, of the innocent laugh, which is not excited 
by the malignity of wit, and which bursts on the 
car like the wild notes of a bird. There is an 
end too of no small portion of the importance of 
life ; for, strange as it might be thought without 
experience, the trifling amusements and employ- 
ments of childhood appear more momentous^ 
whilst we are engaged in them, than the more 
serious occupations of riper years. 

Youth however is a period, in which the busi- 
ness of life still appears of some impcHlance. It 
is an age, which we would, if it was possible, 
chain down to a rock of adamant. But time 
bears it on with his quickest wing : whilst we are 
thinking that it has just commenced, we find it at 
an end. This portion of our existence is fr^ 
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quently supposed to abound with the most exqui- 
site delights. It is certainly more interesting, 
but, I believe, not quite so happy, as the middle 
of life. There are in it too many mortifications, 
too much disappointed love, too many broken 
hearts. We are too much exposed in it to tumul- 
tuous passions and raging appetites. It is a tem- 
pestuous sea, over w^hich the winds blow with the 
violence of a hurricane, and where we are in con- 
stant danger, either of beating against the rocks, 
or of foundering in the deep. When we have 
passed over it with an unshattered bark, instead 
of lamenting that this sea is so narrow, we ought 
rather to rejoice that youth is at an end ; and 
that we have now arrived at manhood, a smooth- 
er sea, where we can sail with less hazard. 

As not many persons are willing to think them- 
selves old, though they are obliged to confess 
that they are no longer young, manhood appears 
the longest portion of human life. It does not 
terminate, like youth, in ten or twelve annual 
revolutions of the earth ; but it is protracted to 
twenty or thirty years. How short a period is 
thirty years! They are gone: manhood has 
passed away as well as youth. We stand on the 
verge of the year, and on the verge of age. 
When we have taken one step more, we become 
old men« 
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You, my brother, whose head is not yet entirely 
covered with the " blossoms of the grave,'' will 
not apply what I have now said to yourself. A 
few persons, however, who are present, may not 
hesitate to acknowledge that they are old. If 
they have seen sixty winters, they ought to con- 
fess it, melancholy as the confession may be. 
The termination of the year, the chilness of the 
air, and the length of the nights at this season, 
must necessarily remind them of the close of life, 
of the cold grave, and of the long, dark night of 
death, into which they will soon be plunged. 

It is a melancholy thought, that we shall soon 
see the end of the passing year ; and when we 
look at any sublunary object, there is something 
sad in the reflection, that we see it for the last 
time. Whether it is a river or a hill, a tree, or 
even a stone, if when we cast our eyes upon it, 
we are compelled to say, I shall behold thee no 
more, the heart is depressed with instant gloom.* 

Something similar to what I shall now describe 
many of you, my brethren, have felt. — ^When 
you were sailing down one of our rivers into the 
ocean, and taking leave forever of that part of the 
country, in which you had passed the first years 
of life, you contemplated the distant mountains, 
on the summits of which rested the silver-fring- 

* See the last number of Johnson's Idler. 
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ed clouds. Near the shore was a well-known 
valley, in which the trees were disposed in all the 
various forms of beauty, and at the extremity of 
which you could faintly discern the village, in 
which you were born. As the ship was borne 
rapidly along by the ebbing tide, how did your 
spirits sink within you, whilst you silently said. 
Farewell, ye sublime mountains, and thou beau- 
tiful valley, farewell : I shall see you no more.* 

Your heart was filled with a more tender mel- 
ancholy, when, just before your departure, you 
visited for the last time the spot, where lie buried 
the friends of your youth. You there fondly 
recollected past scenes of endearment. One 
grave in particular attracted your attention : it 
was that of your father. Whilst you walked 
round it with a throbbing bosom, a gentle breeze 
from the south-west [I.] blew over the grave. 
For a moment you almost thought, that you 
heard the spirit of the good man speaking in the 
wind ; and an ejaculation burst from you. May I 
live like him ; and may the end of my life be 
like his ! 

But without visiting the repositories of the 
dead to learn the truth, that life is coming to an 

* Mary, looking towards the land, often repeated these 

words, " Farewell, France, farewell : I shall never see thee 

more." 

Homers Hist, of £ng. A. D. 1561. 
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end, the situation of a minister of the gospel, in 
particular, is adapted to fix it in the mind. His 
employment, which is pleasant enough in other 
respects, is peculiarly sad in this circumstance, 
that in a few years he sees the end of many of 
his flock. The friends, to whose kindness and 
partiality he owes the strongest obligations of 
gratitude, descend to the grave. The pillars of 
the church are thrown down ; and there is a ne- 
cessity of replacing them with others of more 
youth and firmness. He sees an end too of ma* 
ny tender infants, of many young women as inno- 
cent as they were lovely, of many pious matrons, 
of many honest and industrious men and valua- 
ble members of society, of many intelligent and 
devout christians. Soon there will be an end of 
the rest of the flock ; and soon, an end of the 
pastor himself. 

II. Ir all things thus cwne to an end, ^vhat 
practical use, my brethren, should you make of 
this contemplation ? Of the actions and habits, 
which are connected with it, I now proceed to 
remind you in a brief exhortation. 

1 . I WOULD exhort you to direct your thoughts, 
at this season of the year, to the state of your 
worldly affairs. I urge you to do this, not from 
worldly motives ; — they are suflSciently obvious, 
and it is not my business to lay them before 
you ; — but that you may prove yourselves to be 
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honest men. If you find, on examination, that 
your expenses exceed your income, it is your 
duty to curtail them as much as possible; for 
otherwise you are in danger of injuring your 
creditors, and eventually of involving your fami- 
lies in great distress. If also, on an accurate 
scrutiny, you perceive that your power of doing 
good is not equal to the benevolence of your 
hearts, you should inquire what superfluities you 
Can abridge, what savings you can make from 
your own pleasures, that you may add to the en- 
joyments of other men. 

2. At this season of the year, I would recom- 
mend to you to look into the state of your un- 
derstandings. Are there no branches of know- 
ledge, which would render you useful to your- 
selves, your friends, your country, and the 
church ; and which you might acquire, if you 
would devote sufficient time and pains to their 
acquisition ? Can you not make yourselves more 
complete masters of the sciences, which you 
have in part obtained ; but which you compre- 
hend in so imperfect a manner, that you are not 
able to avail yourselves of all the advantages, 
which might be derived from them ; and which, 
unless you stamp them deeper in your minds, 
will soon be erased from your memory ? In look- 
ing back on the past year, you perhaps have 
cause to reproach yourselves with negligence. 

17 
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You have wasted many precious hours in foolish 
talking and jesting, in unprofitable amusements, 
or, what is as bad, in mere sloth. You ought 
now, at the close of the jear, to form a resolu- 
tion to alter your conduct ; and not to persevere 
in sacrificing to present ease and fancied plea- 
sures the hopes and enjoyments of future peri- 
ods. If you are not advanced beyond the 
middle of life, it may not yet be too late to re- 
trieve, in some measure, the time, which you 
have lost ; but you must increase your diligence; 
and not be satisfied with yourselves, till you have 
reached the state, to which you would have at- 
tained, if your industry had never known any 
relaxation. 

3. I WOULD exhort you to examine your 
hearts. Do you possess all the virtues, which 
reason and religion prescribe ? Are there not du- 
ties, which your rank in society, and the rela- 
tions in which you stand with respect to other 
men, impose, and which you have not yet per- 
formed? Is it sufficient that you do no harm; 
that you injure no one ; that you are mere nega- 
tive characters ? God did not for this purpose 
confer on you such noble powers. You are ca- 
pable of exalted virtue, and of being actively 
good. If in the passing year there are no mon- 
uments of your liberality, you ought now, at the 
close of it, to resolve to excite your minds, to fill 
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tbem with zeal, and to inquire what you can do, 
to promote good morals and piety among men, 
and to increase the happiness of those by whom 
you are surrounded. 

4. I WOULD exhort you to look, at this season 
of the year, into your consciences, and to probe 
them to the quick. This is a painful duty ; but 
it is essential to the health of your souls. Have 
you committed no sins, the guilt of which has 
not yet been washed away by repentance ? Are 
there no bad habits, which are gradually riveting 
themselves in your character, and which, unless 
you attend to them immediately, will soon be- 
come so firmly fixed, that it will be impossible to 
remove them ? At present, if you exert all your 
strength, you may be able to save yourselves 
from destruction ; but if you neglect yourselves 
another year, your situation will be hopeless, and 
your ruin inevitable. 

5. I WOULD exhort you to turn your thoughts, 
at this season, to the disputes in which you may 
be involved, and the enmities which you nourish 
in your breasts. If in violation of the precept 
of St. Paul, you have let more than one sun go 
down upon your wrath, you ought not to suffer 
the year to expire, till you have forgiven, and, if 
possible, are reconciled to, your enemies. Now 
is the time to take off the burden from those, 
who have so long groaned under the weight of 
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your oppression. Now is the time to discharge 
from prison the debtor, with whom you have 
been so greatly exasperated, and who, whatever 
his will may be, is unable to pay you. Now is 
the time to pardon those, who have contradicted 
your opinions ; whose religious or political creeds 
are different from yours ; whom you have treat- 
ed with contempt and haughtiness ; or who you 
think must hate you, because you know that you 
hate them. Let the last day of the year see an 
end of all your feuds ; and when, on the first 
day of the new year, a day which ought to be 
devoted to friendly affections, you meet your 
enemy, salute him kindly. He probably will re* 
turn your salutation ; and there will be immedi- 
ately removed from you bosoms a sting of hatred, 
from which you have felt nothing but torment. 

6. As the end of the year reminds you, 
that life is drawing toward a close, I would ex- 
hort you to reflect on the rapidity of time, and 
the instability of human things. Youth is flying 
away ; and with many of you old age is fast ap- 
proaching. You already touch the borders of 
infirmity ; and have little space left to finish the 
task, which your Maker has assigned. Before 
another year terminates, several of you will be 
numbered among the dead ; and your state of 
probation in this world will be completed. As 
the victims of death are unknown, you ought all 
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of you to apprehend, that he wilt aim at you in- 
dividually, and you ought to stand prepared to 
meet his dart. You ought to put on the whole 
armour of God, that is, every christian virtue, 
which will render your souls invulnerable. 
When you die, there will to you be an end of 
the world itself. Whether the heavens and 
earth, which now are, are still to last many thou- 
sand years, or whether, according to the expec- 
tation of some, they are soon to be involved in a 
general conflagration, is the same thing to you : 
you will have no share in the events, which take 
place after your decease; but when you are 
once covered with dust, you will be lost to all 
earthly concerns; and you will sleep in the 
grave until the resurrection. The day of judg- 
ment will seem to you to be at the distance of a 
moment : you will lie down, and suddenly awake, 
and be summoned to appear before the bar of 
your judge, where you must give a true account 
of all that you have done on earth. Happy 
will it be for you, if you can lift up your heads 
with conscious innocence, when you stand before 
his tribunal, if your transitory life has not been 
stained with guilt, if your hearts have been free 
from malice and impiety. 

7. Many of your friends have already de- 
parted, and have left in your bosoms a tender 
regret. I exhort you to cherish these melancho- 

17* 
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Ij and affectionate sentiments. Recall the image 
of your venerable father, to whom you are in- 
debted for the education, which you have receiv- 
ed ; who taught you to love the truth, to be an 
honest man, to be active and useful. Think of 
the fond partiality, with which, after a short ab- 
sence, he always welcomed your return ; of his 
solicitude to guard you against temptation ; of the 
anxious hope, which he so often expressed, that 
you would do honour to his name. Let the im- 
age of your mother rise up at the same time, en- 
compassed with that mild light, which shines 
round the female character. Reflect on the care, 
with which she watched over your early years ; 
on her sorrow, when you were sick; on her 
alarms, when you were in danger ; and on the 
joy, which she manifested, when you were safe 
and happy. Recollect the attention, which she 
paid to your health, your wants, your manners, 
and your morals ; and whilst you give thanks to 
God for having bestowed on you so excellent a 
parent, offer up a humble prayer, that he will 
grant you strength to imitate her virtues, — her 
discretion, her meekness, her love of order, her 
purity, her soft compassion, her fervid devotion. — 
At this season also revive the remembrance of 
the friend of your youth, whom you loved as 
your own soul. Let the heart-felt scenes, through 
which you passed, return to your imagination ;— 
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the walk in the silent grove ; the lively conversa- 
tion, which began, as soon as you had quitted its 
awful shades ; the active sports, which were ren- 
dered still more charming, because they were en- 
joyed in company with him ; the studies, in which 
you assisted each other ; his ardour, his generosi- 
ty, his inexhaustible kindness. He now sleeps 
in the dust ; but let him not be forgotten. His 
form will return to your memory, not such as it 
once presented itself to your view, when the morn- 
ing of your days was gilded with the beams of 
hope ; but the contemplation of it will soften and 
improve your heart. — Let the season also be con- 
secrated to the memory of the children, whom 
you have lost ; of the son, who you fondly hop- 
ed would be the support of your declining years ; 
of the tender infants, whose sweet smiles and 
playful innocence must be still fresh in your re- 
membrance. Though they are dead, yet they 
are not annihilated. Their names are preserved 
in your family records : read them over, when 
you return home ; and mix with your sighs a 
prayer, that God would permit you to see them 
once more in that celestial region, where little 
children dwell, and where their angels do always 
behold the face of their heavenly Father. 

8. The remembrance of your friends will 
introduce the recollection of your ancestors, who 
first landed on your shores at this season of the 
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year. This pious duty is productive of many 
virtues. I would exhort you to reflect on their 
toils and sufferings, and on the pains that they 
took to secure to you the pleasant land, which 
you inhabit. Whilst you avoid their faults, 
which were not peculiar to them, but which may 
be justly charged on the age in which they lived, 
— ^their enthusiasm, their bigotry, their intole- 
rance, — endeavour to imitate their virtues, — their 
industry, their prudence, their sobriety, their 
peaceable submission to the laws, their respect to 
their magistrates, their love of truth, and their sa- 
cred regard to the institutions of religion. You 
in the present day enjoy more light than was 
given to them, who had hardly escaped from the 
darkness of the middle ages. Instead therefore 
of resting at the point, to which they attained, 
you ought, in imitation of their spirit, to go on ; 
not to believe what they believed, but to believe 
what men of such inquiring minds would have be- 
lieved, if they had lived in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

9. Your benefactors also of a later period 
should not be forgotten. You should gratefully 
recollect the statesmen, the patriots, the soldiers, 
the heroes, who defended your rights, and who 
finally established your freedom and independ- 
ence. Some of them are still left to receive your 
thanks; but erelong every potent arm amoisg 
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them will be chained in death. One of the best 
and bravest* of them has died in the present 
jear ; and the hoary heads of those, who survive, 
warn you that you cannot retain any of them but 
a few days. — You should in particular remember 
the extraordinary man, who led your armies, and 
during several years presided in your councils, 
and who died at this season. Though, whilst he 
lived, his prudence was censured by the rash, and 
his moderation was condemned by the envious, 
who coveted the high honours to which he had 
risen ; yet now that the grave has closed on him 
forever, the voice of calumny is dumb, and no 
trace is left in your minds, except that of his vir- 
tues. The remembrance of the independence, 
which he achieved for you, and of the unexam- 
pled prosperity, which your country enjoyed 
during his administration, can never be effaced ; 
but it will last in your annals as long as your na- 
tion exists. Many of you have seen his majes- 
tick form ; but to your children, who have been 
denied this advantage, you should present his im- 
age for their contemplation. Whilst they view it 
with delight, say to them, This is the man whose 
character you should imitate. Be prudent, firm, 
intrepid, and honourable, like him ; love your 
country, and like him, devote your whole lives to 

• General Lincoln, who died May 9, 1810. 
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its service. This counsel you ought to give, be- 
cause on the youth of our nation depend ahnost 
all our hopes. They are not yet corrupted with 
the malignity of party spirit; nor have they 
grown hardened in the ways of political iniquity. 
With the ardour and noble feelings, which are 
natural to their age, they admire what is excellent 
and sublime in moral character. If they can be 
preserved from the false opinions and selfish de- 
pravity, with which a larger commerce with the 
world is too apt to infect the mind ; and in par- 
ticular, if they can be induced to venerate and 
imitate the most perfect models, there will still be 
a chance, that our country may be saved from 
the overwhelming destruction, in which other na- 
tions are involved. 

10. Finally, my brethren, I exhort you in a 
word : obey the command of St. Peter in the 
text : The end of all things is at hand ; be ye 
therefore sober, and watch unto prayer: That 
is, be temperate, vigilant, and devout. Do not 
immoderately indulge yourselves in any of the 
pleasures of this transitory life. Let not your 
affections be placed on the world ; but let your 
hearts be in heaven, where your treasure is. 
Watch, and be constantly on your guard against 
the allurements of sin, that they may not draw 
you aside from the path of your duty. Above 
all be pious : pray with earnestness and without 
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ceasing for strength to perform your good resolu- 
tions : let God be the supreme object of your 
love : let his will be the rule of all your actions. 
These principles, deeply fixed in your minds, 
will enable you to live in a state of constant pre- 
paration for death ; so that when it arrives, it will 
not be an evil. If you regard this life in the just 
light, in which it ought to be viewed, as a prepa- 
ration for a better, you will not be filled with de- 
spondency, because it is soon to come to an end 5 
but like a traveller, who is returning, through a 
strange country, to his own home, you will look 
forward with eagerness and hope to the termina- 
tion of your journey, and suffer no enticement to 
divert you from your straight course. — The year 
ends ; and it ends with serious and gloomy re- 
flections ; but it is followed immediately by a new 
year, in which you renew your cheerfulness and 
joy : In like manner, when this life ends, it is suc- 
ceeded by another ; and if it is not your own 
fault, by a life of exquisite and everlasting feli- 
city. 
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NOTE [I.] p. 179. 

THE southwest is the pleasantest wind, which 
blows in New England. In the month of Octo- 
ber, in particular, after the frosts, which common- 
ly take place at the end of September, it fre- 
quently produces two or three weeks of fair 
weather, in which the air is perfectly transparent, 
and the clouds, which float in the sky of the pur- 
est azure, are adorned with brilliant colours. If 
at this season a man of an affectionate heart and 
ardent imagination should visit the tombs of his 
friends, the southwestern breezes, as they breathe 
through the glowing trees, would seem to him 
almost articulate. Though he might not be so 
wrapt in enthusiasm, as to fancy that the spirits 
of his ancestors were whispering in his ear ; yet 
he would at least imagine that he heard the small 
voice of God. This charming season is called 
the Indian Summer, a name which is derived 
from the natives, who believe that it is caused by 
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a wind, which comes immediately from the court 
of their great and benevolent God Cautantowwit, 
or the southwestern God, the God, who is superi- 
our to all other beings, who sends them every 
blessing which they enjoy, and to whom the souls 
of their fathers go after their decease. 
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SERMON IX. 



PREACHED ON THE SUNDAY AFTER THE FU- 
NERAL OF THE HON. GEORGE RICHARDS 
MI NOT. 



PSALMS XVI. 3. 

THE EXCELLENT, IN WHOM IS ALL MT DELIGHT. 

VARIOUS objects of beauty are presented to 
the eye, to the ear, and to the mind, in the works 
of nature and art. Sweet are the sounds, when 
soft musick steals on the awakened ear. Magni- 
ficent is the view of a well proportioned edifice, 
in which the skill of the architect is displayed. 
Beautiful is the form of many of the inferiour 
animals; and still more beautiful is the human 
form, when it approaches that perfection, which 
the imagination is fond of painting : the tall and 
erect stature ; the harmonious limbs ; the high 
and open forehead ; the eloquent eye ; the su- 
blime countenance ; the air of grace and dignity, 
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impressed on every feature and displayed in 
every motion. But the most delightful object, 
which this world affords, is the man, whose mind 
is illuminated with wisdom, and ornamented with 
virtue. We contemplate his character with in- 
effable satisfaction ; we are charmed with the ex- 
cellence of his example ; and we feel an impression 
far transceding that, which inanimate objects are 
capable of exciting ; for our bosoms are filled 
not only with admiration, but with love. 

Such a man has lately lived among us ; and 
if the tears of his friends and the prayers of his 
fellow citizens could have saved him from death, 
he would still live to bless his family and to adorn 
his country. 

I purpose to exhibit to your view the charac- 
ter of this man ; and I will endeavour to speak 
of him, not with the exaggeration of friendship, 
but with the impartiality of truth* 

As the virtues of George Richards Minot 
were the fruits of early cultivation, in delineating 
his character, it is necessary to begin with the 
period of infancy. The youngest child of res- 
pectable parents, and descended from a line of 
honourable ancestors, he was born under auspi- 
cious circumstances.* He was so happy as to ex- 

* He was born in Boston, Dec. 22d, 1758, and was the 
youngest of ten children. 
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perience the peculiar tenderness, with which the 
youngest child is treated in affectionate families. 
From the beginning of his life he was an object, 
who employed the care and engaged the hearts of 
his numerous relatives. On a mind naturally 
good kindness had the best effects ; and the love, 
which he received from all who surrounded him, 
early moulded his heart to that benevolence, 
which formed so distinguishing a part of his 
character during every period of his life. 

In the ninth year of his age he was admitted 
into the South Latin School of Boston, at that 
tme under the superintendence of Mr. Lovell, 
a gentleman of classical knowledge and exquisite 
taste. As I was always convinced that this emi- 
nent instructer had a large share in forming the 
character of our friend, I enjoy a melancholy 
satisfaction in mentioning his name, and in pay- 
ing the tribute of grateful respect to his memory. 

In this seminary young Minot was soon distin- 
guished for his diligence in study, his kindness to 
his school fellows, and his respect to the masters. 
There were contracted his earliest friendships, 
which were not forgotten by him till the last mo- 
ment of his life. Long before his literary course 
was completed, he was known to be the favourite 
of his instructer 5 but as every boy loved him for 
his modesty and amiable manners, and was be« 
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sides convinced of his superiour claims to distinc* 
tion, which had not been obtained by the practice 
of any dishonourable arts, no envy was excited. 

This notice led him to be watchful of his con- 
duct, that he might not lose the esteem, which he 
had happily acquired. Discretion marked his 
whole deportment; and even at that age there 
was a decorum, and I may almost say a dignity, 
in his behaviour, which were uncommon for his 
years. 

When the important moment approached, in 
which he was to leave school, he was not only 
called upon by his master to compose his own 
oration, a task which at that time was seldom or 
never executed by a boy himself, and which he 
actually performed, but he was also enjoined to 
assist more than one of his classmates in the same 
work. 

These circumstances, on which I dwell, be» 
cause I suppose that they are not now generally 
known, contributed to form his character; and 
there were several other causes, which conduced 
to the same end. Among them might be particu» 
larly mentioned the liberal education of his fa* 
ther, who attended in part to his instruction at 
home, and who allowing no more moments for 
recreation, than those which were absolutely ne- 
cessary for the preservation of his health, kept 
him employed the rest of his time either in study 

18* 
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or business ; — the mild and affectionate demean- 
our of an excellent mother, who cultivated with 
assiduity his amiable heart ; — but above all the 
example of an elder brother, Francis Minot, a 
gentleman of great purity and elevation of senti- 
ment. This model of every thing which was 
worthy was constantly before his eyes ; and his 
highest ambition was to copy into his own cha- 
racter the traits, which rendered his brother the 
object of the veneration and love of all who 
knew him. It would have contributed greatly to 
his peace of mind, if he had not been deprived of 
this brother at an early age:* but death had not 
power to destroy the effect of the example ; for 
whilst with fondness he chenshed the remem- 
brance of departed virtue, its image was present 
to bis heart, to inspire him with fortitude amidst 
temptation. 

By these and other causes the character of 
young Minot was in a great measure established, 
even before he left school. He had already ac- 
quired the habits of diligence and sobriety, of 
benevolence to his equals and respect to his su- 
periours,.of the love of learning, of self-command, 
and of magnanimity of sentiment. The princi- 
pal enemy, with which he had to contend, was a 
temper by nature irascible. This part of his 

'^ Francis Minot died Dec. 1774. 
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mental constitution was known to few of bis 
friends ; perhaps to none of them, except from 
his own confession ; for before this period the 
enemy was subdued ; and the ardour, which was 
still left in his mind, served only to give warmth 
to his heart and fire to his genius. 

The youth of Mr. Minot commenced Mrith his 
admission into college;* and his conduct there 
was a continuation of the same virtues, which he 
had practised at school. The love of learning, 
graceful modesty, amiable manners, and goodness 
of heart still distinguished him. He now began 
to cultivate those branches of literature, which 
chiefly engaged his attention during the remain- 
der of his life ; history and belles lettres. To 
these objects he devoted a great portion of his 
time, reading with uncommon care and diligence 
the best authors that he could procure. By this 
study his mind was stored with facts, and his taste 
and style were gradually formed. — The two 
books, which were his most admired models, 
were the History of Charles the Fifth, and the 
historical part of the Annual Register. 

But from no source whatever did he derive 
more advantage in the cultivation of his talents, 
than from the conversation of several young mea 
at that time members of the university, who even 

• July, 1774. 
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then gave presages of future eminence, and now in 
manhood occupy some of the most important 
stations in society. These generous youths 
courted his acquaintance ; and several of them 
formed with him those firm bonds of friendship, 
which death itself has not power to loosen. 

On a theatre, jwhere the passions which agitate 
mankind appear in miniature, but as ardent as on 
the great theatre of the world ; where the compe- 
tition of rivals excites envy and ill will ; where 
sloth endeavours to undermine the reputation, 
which it cannot hope to equal; where the licen- 
tious are constantly attempting to arrest the pro- 
gress of the diligent ; where the baits of temptation 
are thrown in the way of the chaste and tempe- 
rate ; — on this theatre Mr. Minot appeared with 
his usual discretion. He preserved the purity of 
his morals : he suffered no temptation to under* 
mine his virtue ; he received the highest honours, 
which his superiours could confer on him ; but not 
a murmur was heard, not a sound of disapproba^ 
tion was uttered by any of his companions. 
Such is the force of superiour merit; and so diflS"- 
cult was it to be envious of the youth, who loved 
every one, and who covered all his talents with 
the veil of modesty. 

Thus happy in the affection of his equals, he was 
not less esteemed by the governours of the uni- 
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versity. The college was at that time favoured 
with several instructers, who were loved by the 
students in general. One of them was the en- 
lightened Wadsworth. He was a man of emi- 
nent talents, of clear conceptions, a perspicaci- 
ous reasoner, fluent in speech, and above all mild 
in the exercise of authority. In the midst of his 
usefulness he was snatched from the university by 
a fatal disease.* The bosoms of the students were 
filled with consternation. " What honours shall 
we pay to the memory of so beloved a tutor ?" 
They address the govemours of the college :— "Do 
not, by appointing one of your own body, deprive 
us of the melancholy satisfaction of pronouncing 
his panegyrick. Let one of our number be the 
organ of the rest, and speak the grateful senti- 
ments of our hearts." The request was granted ; 
and Mr. Minot was selected to deliver the funeral 
oration. With what pathos and eloquence he 
performed the duty, his contemporaries well re- 
member. They never can forget his erapassion- 
ed tones, the dark sorrow which clouded his own 
brow, and the grief which filled the breasts of all 

* John Wadsworth, during seven years a tutor of Harvard 
University, died July 12th, 1777. So affectionately was he 
remembered by his contemporary friends and by the pupils, 
who bad enjoyed the benefit of his instructions, that twenty- 
five years after his death, they erected a monument to his 
memory. 
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his hearers. This oration established his repu- 
tation; and henceforward his classmates were 
eager to confer on him every honour, which it 
was in their power to bestow. 

He left college,* and entered on the study of 
law under the Hon. William Tudor, a gentleman 
for whom he had a high esteem and friendship, 
which were warmly returned. In the office of 
this respected master he enjoyed the advantage of 
being the fellow student of Fisher Ames. It was 
there that his own genius caught fire from the 
flame, which burned so intensely in the imagina- 
tion of his friend. Fisher Ames at that time was 
little known to the world ; but Minot had a per- 
fect comprehension of his talents. He never 
spoke of them without enthusiasm ; and he was 
often heard to predict the splendid reputation,, 
which this powerful orator and enlightened 
statesman would in future acquire. 

His legal studies were completed not long after 
the time, in which he took his second degree. 
The university, which had beeti depressed by 
the war of the Revolution, was beginning to re- 
vive ; and publick commencements, which had 
been discontinued during several years, were 
again introduced. On this occasion he was ap- 
pointed to deliver the valedictory oration 5 a part 

* July, 1778. 
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which is usually assigned to the best scholars, to 
scholars, who are not only eloquent, but learned. 
The brilliancy of his diction in this performance, 
his speaking eye, the dignity of his air, and his 
graceful gestures, are still impressed on the me- 
mories of those who were present. 

He was now leaving the period of youth, and 
entering on that of manhood ; and he was intro- 
duced on this third stage of life with the reputa- 
tion of a correct and elegant scholar, a polished 
gentleman, a man of purity, benevolence, and 
religion* The most important part of his exist- 
ence was passed, in which he had established his 
character, fixed his principles, and formed his 
habits. What for the future principally remain- 
ed for him, was to gather the fruits of his la- 
bours ; to cultivate the flowers of classical litera- 
ture, which he had with such assiduity and suc- 
cess planted in his mind ; to benefit his fellow 
citizens by his exertions ; and to enjoy the soci- 
ety of the friends, whose hearts he had gained 
by his talents and virtues. 

As the design of this discourse is not merely to 
praise the dead, but to instruct the living, I pause 
here to observe, that the review of the life of 
Mr. Minot thus far teaches important lessons, 
which I wish it was in my power to stamp so 
deeply on the hearts of all who hear me, that the 
impression should never be erased. 
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I address you, children, who are longing for 
the time, when you shall grow up to be men : Is 
not Mr. Minot such a man as you desire to be- 
come ; a man, whom every body loved ; a man, 
who was as cheerful as yourselves ; and who, 
whilst he was respected by the old, was always 
the delight of litttle children ? What was it that 
made him this charming man ? It was his good 
behaviour in childhood ; his duty to his parents, 
his obedience to his masters; his diligence at 
school, where he always minded his books ; and 
his love for his school fellows, who will never 
forget his kindness to them as long as they live. 

I address you, young men, whose bosoms are 
filled with generous purposes and ardent hopes : 
Are you not ambitious of imitating this excellent 
model ? What sacrifices would you not make, and 
to what severe labours would you not submit, if 
they would render you such a man, as Mr. Minot 
was at the age of twenty-two ; the polite scholar 
and gentleman, the joy of every circle in which 
he appeared ? But the brilliant flowers, which 
adorned his manners and mind, were not produc- 
ed without industrious cultivation. 

I address you, young men, who are immersed 
m sloth and brutal pleasures, and who extinguish 
in the muddy waters of intemperance the sparks, 
which might enkindle your genius : Contemplate 
the example of the man, whom I exhibit to your 
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view, entering on the theatre of the world with 
the fairest prospects of benefiting the publick, 
and of doing honour to himself. ^' But was not 
hb youth, you demand, consumed in painful toil, 
and in mortifying self-denial ? Was not his time 
employed in a tedious round of sober duties, 
without one enlivening draught of pleasure to 
cheer his spirits ? Did he not miss the joys, for 
which youth is formed, and of which it has a 
right to partake ? In fine, was he happy ? For of 
what value is reputation ; of what value are tal- 
ents ; of what value is even virtue, if happiness 
is the price, which must be paid for their acquisi- 
tion ?" Was he happy ? Ask the friends, who best 
knew him, and they will tell you, that though in 
addition to the painful labours, to which he vol- 
untarily submitted, his delicate constitution sub- 
jected him in childhood and youth to frequent 
maladies ; and though his uncommonly sensible 
heart was more than once wounded by the loss 
of a beloved brother; yet never was there a 
more cheerful and contented mind. Good hu- 
mour flowed through his soul in a perpetual 
stream. His conversation, when he was young, 
was always animated, gay, and sprightly. Was 
he happy ? If you had ever seen him in his youth, 
you would not ask the question. It was impossi- 
ble that a young man with such a face, which was 
constantly irradiated with the sunshine of peace ; 

19 
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it was impossible that such a man should not be 
happy. Thex'e were never beheld in him that 
sullen brow, those haggard looks, that grin of 
discontent, that air of debauchery and blasphe- 
my, with which the libertine is so often disfigured. 
He tasted pleasure ; but it was pleasure which 
was not followed by the pangs of remorse. He 
tasted pleasure ; but it was pleasure which quali- 
fied him for the severer duties of life, which for- 
tified his powers, and ennobled his heart. 

I address you, parents ; and I ask you, wheth- 
er it is not the desire of your hearts to possess 
such a son, as the man whose character I am de- 
scribing ? If you are so happy as to have child- 
ren, who are still near the beginning of life, this 
blessing depends in a great measure on your 
own vigilance and exertions. If you wish that 
your sons should attain eminence and virtue in 
manhood, keep them, when they are young, con- 
stantly employed in that which is useful. Make 
them as happy as is in your power ; but suffer 
them not to be idle ; and explode the pernicious 
maxim, which has ruined many a youth, that it is 
proper a young man should be gay, that is, licen- 
tious. Never be so rash, as to express it in the 
presence of your children. The example of 
our departed friend teaches, and innumerable 
other instances inculcate the same truth, that such 
as we are in youth, such also are we in manhood. 
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If the first part of life is passed in sloth and vice, 
the middle of life will be contemptible, and old 
age wretched. Vice^ it is confessed, in a few ex- 
traordinary instances has been cured, and good 
habits acquired even at an advanced period ; but 
if knowledge is not cultivated in youth, there is 
no remedy. Ignorance and insignificance are 
the portion of those who neglect their studies in 
schools and colleges. A tree, which has produc- 
ed no blossoms in spring, will bear no fruit in 
autumn; nor will they, who have passed their 
youth in idleness, become wise and learned in 
manhood. 

But it is time to leave reflections, and to return 
to the delineation of the character, which has 
occasioned them. Mr. Minot had been hitherto 
engaged in preparing himself for the discharge 
of the duties, which a citizen owes to society : he 
was now to enter on their actual performance. 
The path, which was obviously pointed out to 
him, was to commence the practice of the liberal 
profession, the rudiments of which he had spent 
several years in studying; but a circumstance, 
which may be regarded as beneficial to the pub- 
lick, and which eventually proved fortunate to 
himself, prevented him from devoting to it his 
whole attention. The new constitution of Mas- 
sachusetts had just begun its^ operation ; and 
there was wanted for the house of representatives 
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a clerk, who wouW do honour to a place, which 
under the provincial government had frequently 
been occupied by men of celebrity and talents* 
He was appointed to the office ;* and with his 
accustomed prudence accepted it thankfully. 
With what propriety and fidelity he discharged 
the obligations, which he had taken on him, is 
well known to all the members of the legislature, 
particularly to the able speakers,! who presided 
in the house during that period. The records 
were kept with remarkable care; and through 
the obliging assistance afforded by him to several 
worthy gentlemen, who, from the want of educa?- 
tion, were not able to express their ideas in pro- 
per terms, a precision and neatness marked many 
of the votes and resolves, in which his accurate 
pen could easily be traced. I mention this with- 
out hesitation, because it has been often gratefully 
acknowledged by those who received his aid. 

Being the clerk of the representatives at the 
time, when the causes, which finally produced 
the insurrection in Massachusetts, were operating, 
he had an opportunity of being well acquainted 
with the debates and proceedings of the house, 
which were uncommonly interesting to the pub- 
lick. Of these transactions he undertook to 

♦ In the year 1781. 
t Messrs* Dalton, Gocham, Warren, Sedgwick, and C<tbb«. 
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write a sketch, which was communicated through 
the channel of the Boston Magazine,* and con- 
tinued monthly, as long as that miscellany was 
kept alive.t In this production, which was uni* 
versally applauded for its correctness and impar- 
tiality, he is generally supposed to have happily 
imitated the style, which he so much admired. 

At length, when the insurrection had distracted 
the heads and imbittered the hearts of a portion 
of the people, and had been successfully quelled 
by the patriotism and fortitude of a majority of 
the citizens, he executed a work of still greater 
importance ; a faithful history of the wh61e trans- 
action. By this composition, which was equally 
praised, for its truth, moderation, lucid order, 
and elegance of language, he became entitled to 
a high rank among the American authors. 

The insurrection of Massachusetts was one of 
the causes, which led to the formation of the con- 
stitution of the United States. Of the conven- 
tion, which was chosen to consider it in this com- 
monwealth, he was appointed the secretary. In 
this situation he gained many new friends, and 
his character and talents were further made 
known to the publick. 

• For 1784 and 1785. 

t He also published in the same Magazine several essays 
on literary subjects* 

19* 
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When therefore, in the course of years, the 
office of judge of probate for the county of Suf- 
folk became vacant, all eyes were iBxed on him^ 
as the proper person to succeed to that important 
station ; and to the universal joy of his fellow 
citizens, he was nominated by the govemour and 
approved by the council.* He had now gained 
the place, for which his Maker had formed him» 
The faithfulness and impartiality, the uprightness, 
the patience, and humanity of Judge Minot will 
long be remembered. Whilst he lay on his 
death-bed, fervent prayers were made by the 
publick, that God would hav« pity on them, and 
spare the life of their wise and beloved magis- 
trate. The prayer was rejected ; and they must 
submit to the will of Heaven, which is always 
right; but the Supreme Being does not forbid 
them to bewail their loss.. They can never for- 
get it ; and often will the afflicted, whilst they 
weep over the grave of a deceased husband and 
father, drop a tear to the memory of the man,, 
who was the friend of the widow and orphan. 

The other publick offices bestowed on him are 
so recent in the remembrance of all who hear 
me, that they need not be pagrticularly mentioned.. 
Should I attempt to describe the manner in whicfai 
he sustained them^ I could only repeat the enco* 

• Jan, 1792, 
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miums, which have abeadj been bestowed oi¥ 
the dignity of his deportment, his wisdom, his in* 
tegritj, and philanthropy. 

Amidst his numerous publick avocations, he 
found time to search into the archives of his 
country, and to write a history ofJilassachusetts, 
beginning at the period where Hutchinson leaves 
it. Of this useful work one volume has already 
been presented to the world ; and a second vol* 
ume would have been completed, if the health 
and life of the author had been spared one 
month longer. It is hoped that from want of 
encouragement of the patrons of literature, the 
part which he had finished will not be lost to the 
publick.* 

Whilst he devoted his time and talents to the 
service of his fellow citizens, their grateful ap- 
probation attended his steps. Literary institu- 
tions imparted to him the honours of their fellow- 
ship ;t philanthropick incorporations bestowed 
on him the marks of their esteem. Of the Cha- 
ritable Fire Society he was elected the president ; 

* This second volome was published in 1803. 

t He was a fellow of the American Academy, and a mem- 
ber of the Humane, the Historical, and several other Socie- 
ties. He was one of the editors of the First, the Fourth, 
and the Sixth yohimes of the Collections of the Historical 
Society : and the papers collected by him, about twenty im 
number, are important to the historian of Massachusetts. 
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and from the commencement of that association, 
he was one of the most active springs, which put 
in motion its benevolent operations. Its respect- 
ed members lament his death with warm affection. 
They cherish the remembrance of the mild dig- 
nity, with which he presided b their meetings ; 
and deeply impressed on their hearts are the pre- 
cepts of charity, which with so much pathos and 
eloquence he taught them in his admired address.* 
His fellow citizens in general, on more than 
one occasion, testified the confidence, which they 
felt in his abilities and moderation.! He was the 
man, on whom the eyes of all parties were fixed, 
to express the grief, with which the hearts of all 
parties were pierced by the death of the beloved 
Washington. As the virtuous, however differing 
in rank and external acts, belong to the same 
family, and a kindred likeness may be traced in 
the features of their minds, in delineating the 
character of the first of men, he could not avoid 
describing in part his own correct example. The 
resemblance is so striking, that it has been per- 
ceived by many. 

* Delivered May 29th, 1795, and soon after published by 
the Society. 

t His first publication was an oration, delivered at the re- 
quest of the inhabitants of Boston, on the 5th of March, 
1782. 
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Fame and publick confidence were not the on- 
ly rewards of his merit : through the liberal and 
grateful aid of the government and of his fellow 
citizens, prosperity smiled on him. This enlarg- 
ed his power of doing good and of communicat- 
ing pleasure : his friends were welcomed with 
ardour to his hospitable board ; and his bounty 
flowed in copious streams on those who asked or 
needed his assistance. 

Such was the life, such the honours, and such 
the prosperity of Judge Minot. You love the 
man, who excelled in so many virtues ; and you 
rejoice in the favours with which Heaven visited 
his mansion. Will you permit me to make him 
still farther known to you, and to delineate parts 
of his character, which have not already been 
portrayed ? It is not my intention to exhaust the 
subject : many of his friends are eager to praise 
him ; and I ought to leave for them features of 
his character, which they can particularly de- 
scribe.* I shall suppress therefore the greatest 
part of the thoughts, which crowd on my mind. 

* Among the eulogies on the character of Jndge Minot, 
which have been published since the delivery of this dis* 
course, ought to be particularly mentioned the Oration of 
the Hon. John Quincy Adams, pronounced May 28th, 1802, 
and the Memoir by Dr. Eliot in the New England Biograr 
phy 
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The understanding of Judge Minot possessed 
an astonishing variety. They, who were the 
longest acquainted with him, can say that there 
was always a novelty in his conversation, either 
as to substance or form. This effect arose from 
his great industry and inquisitiveness ; in conse- 
quence of which he was every day increasing in 
learning and taste. When he was visited by his 
friends, he appeared to exp^ress his best ideas in 
his best manner ; but before there was an oppor- 
tunity of seeing hioi again, he had obtained the 
knowledge of a new fact, or had acquired a new 
grace of expression. This novelty and variety, 
in addition to the sprightly sallies of wit, which 
frequently burst from his lips, the benignity, the 
gentle radiance, the mind and character, which 
shone in his face, rendered him a most interesting 
and pleasant companion. 

In his company every one felt himself at per- 
fect ease ; for he never engrossed the conversa- 
tion to himself, and oppressed the ear with a long 
harangue. He listened as well as spoke; and 
every one fancied himself wiser, not only from 
what he learned at the moment, but also from the 
stores of information treasured up in his own 
mind, and of the possession of which he was be- 
fore hardly conscious. For our friend had the 
happy talent of uncovering the knowledge, which 
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was veiled by diffidence, and of drawing out in 
correct and elegant language the conceptions of 
those, who from want of use had not learned the 
art of speaking, or of speaking in proper terms. 
This talent rendered him the delight of ingenuous 
young men, who sometimes have this defect, and 
who by that means miss the reputation, to which 
they are entitled by their science and good sense. 

In judging of his own powers, his opinion was 
guided by modesty; but he possessed none of 
that bashfulness, which quenches emulation and 
annihilates exertion. He doubted whether he 
was capable of performing some things, for which 
his friends thought him well qualified ; but he 
yielded to their persuasions, and made the at- 
tempt ; and he generally succeeded better than 
his fears had anticipated. Without sitting still 
and idly wishing for fame, he entered the career 
of glory, and ran for the prize, assured that if he 
missed it, he at least deserved applause for his 
well directed labours. 

In judging of the characters and abilities of 
others he was embently candid. His opinion 
was, that few men are so vitious, as not to have 
something good in them ; or so ignorant, as not 
to have acquired some valuable branch of sci- 
ence or art. For these qualities he praised them ; 
but never for talents and virtues, to which they 
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had not a title. He was candid ; but abhorrent 
to his feelings was that counterfeit candour, which 
applauds equally the saint and the sinner. He 
has often been heard to speak with indignation 
against the artful and dishonest, particularly 
against false patriots and political impostors. 

As a politician his moderation is well known, 
and has often been the subject of encomium. 
He wished well to both the parties, into which the 
state is divided : both parties would have been 
happy to have called him their own ; but ds he 
never concealed or disguised his sentiments, it is 
certain that he belonged to one only. Without 
denominating it by any honourable .title, it will 
be sufficiently described by saying, that it is the 
party, of which the respected Bowdoin was the 
head, which placed in the chair of government 
the much lamented Sumner, and which supported 
the administration of the late president of the 
United States. I ascribe no merit to him for his 
opinions ; but for his firmness and independence 
of spirit he deserved the highest applause. 

He was as candid, zealous, and honest in his 
religious, as in his political opinions. On all 
proper occasions he openly declared what he be- 
lieved ; but the truth is, that he laid little stress 
on the dogmas of any particular sect, paying 
more attention to the duties than to the specula- 
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tions of christians. Humble and devout, he lov- 
ed God, and trusted entirely to his mercj for 
salvation* He complied with all the rites and 
ordinances of Christianity ; and though he was 
persuaded that these practices are not the most 
essential parts of religion ; yet he felt it to be his 
duty publickly to manifest before all who ob- 
served his conduct, that he was not ashamed of 
the gospel of Christ* 

In private and domestick life his conduct was 
exhibited to great advantage* At an early age 
he was united to the woman whom he loved ; and 
he loved her as long as consciousness remained* 
Satisfied with the warmth of her affection, and 
with the respect and tenderness of his own, and 
of his adopted children, his happiest hours were 
passed in the bosom of his family* There was 
he often seen, by the friends who were admitted 
to join the harmonious circle, smiling with com- 
placence on all around him, and imparting delight 
to every breast* 

If I should more particularly describe these 
endearing scenes, I should only aggravate the 
sorrow, which it is my desire to soften* For 
never more will his wife, his children, his venera- 
ble parent, his fond brothers, his disconsolate 
nephew, his grateful nieces, behold his benign 
face ; never will they listen to his voice of love : 
" cold he now lies in the grave below 5" his warm 
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heart has ceased to beat ;* and all their joys are 
remembered as a dream* 

Whiut we sympathize in their a£Eliction, we 
implore the Best of beings to have pity on them* 
On her, who stands pre-eminent in wo, every 
compassionate eye is affectionately turned. May 
he, who has power to make whole, pour the balm 
of consoUtion into her mind : may she find peace 
in that religion, which she has so long professed* 
Happily for her she is a christian ; and she be- 
lieves that a time will come, when the dead at the 
voice of Jesus will burst the bars of the tomb, 
and enter on a state where sorrow will forever 
cease, and where she will again behold the face, 
and be happy in the society, of the maa whom 
she loves* 

His Bon! — May God Almighty calm his dis- 
tracted heart* May the image of his father^a vir- 
tues and the lustre ot his example be constantly 
present to his souL 

His daughter — an infant, but not too young to 
feel her loss ! — May the Father of the fatherless 
wipe away her tears, and mould her tender heart 
to the mild and amiable virtues, which adorned 
her parent. 

The many throbbing bosoms and swollen eyes, 
which I behold m the house of mourning, remind 

* Judfe Minot di«d Jan. ild, 180S, 
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me of other affectionate relatives. Can they 
forbear to lament the loss of such a son, such a 
Inrother, such a protector t 

You, his friends, who learned to love him, when 
your hearts glowed with the fire of youth, have 
lost an object of your affection, -who can never 
be rejdaced* Yon have now attained the sum* 
mit of life, and contemplate the descent before 
f0a with melancholy thoughts. Youth cannot 
return ; the heart cannot easily receive new im- 
pressions of friendship. The props, which sup- 
port the soul, have been removed one after anoth- 
er ; and soon none will be left, on which it can 
rest. The spotless Appleton, the amiable Clarke, 
have already been taken away ; and now the lov- 
ed form of Minot is levelled with the dust. 
Whose turn it will be next God only knows. 
Though the love of life still clii^ to you, yet 
SBck is your enthusiastick affection for this in- 
comparable friend, that you are ready to cry 
out, I am distressed for thee, my brother : would 
to God I had died for thee ; for thy love to me 
was wonderful, surpassing the love of all other 
friends. 
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%* In the session of the legislature, which suc- 
ceeded the death of Judge Minot, as a tribute of 
respect to his memory, and in grateful remem- 
brance of the services which he had performed 
to the government, a town in the District of Maine 
was incorporated with his name, and it is now 
one of the most respectable in the County of 
Cumberland. ' 
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PKEACHED ON THE SUNDAY AFTER THE EUNE- 
RAL OF REV. SIMEON HOWARD, D. D. MINIS- 
TER OF WEST CHURCH IN BOSTON. 



LUKE xxni. 50. 

HE WAS A OOOO MAN AND A JUST. 

THE. words which I have read remind you of 
the pious and virtuous Dr. Howard, whose obse- 
quies we have attended this week. As h« wai 
greatly beloved by the members of this e<mgn^ 
gation^ I cannot suffer the event to pass^ witkom 
manifesting that I am interested in it» Though 
his character has already been delineated by • 
venerable £riend ;* yet you would not excuse .m% 
if I did not present him to your view in the Ugbt», 
in which I have been accustomed U> cottsider 
him.^ 

• President Willasd^ 
20* 
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The distinguishing feature of Dr. Howard's 
character was good sense* He thought with ac- 
curacy, and reasoned with clearness. This was 
the style of his publick discourses, which were 
always solid and judicious. As he was not gifted 
by nature with a mellow and harmonious voice, 
as there was no frenzy in his eye, no enthusiasm 
in his heart or head, and as his modesty prevent- 
ed him from having any confidence in his own 
elocution, he did not aim at, nor did he acquire, 
the reputation of a popular preacher. But there 
was not any thing offensive in his delivery, ar- 
tificial and disgusting in his tones ; his emphasis, 
though not forcible, was just; and there was 
such perspicuity in his language, so much novelty 
or importance in his ideas, that he seldom failed 
to command the attention of an auditory. 
• Is not such a mode of preaching, on the whole, 
the . most useful ? The admirers of eloquence, 
who go to a church as to a theatre, for the sake 
of having their passions moved, and who think 
that a sermon is not good, unless it inspires them 
either with pity or terrour, will condemn the dis- 
courses of Dr. Howard as cold and unaffecting. 
But when it is considered of what materials chris- 
tian congregations are composed, this censure 
will appear unjust. The hearers, who attend 
publick worship, are commonly the most decent 
and virtuous part of the community. They are 
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parents, who lead to the house of God their 
children, who have been trained up in the habits 
of order and decorum. It is the duty of a minis- 
ter to confirm such pei*sons in the good practices, 
which they have already learned, to exhort them 
to persevere in them, and daily to make new im- 
provements in virtue ; to instruct the young in 
the obligations, with which, from their want of 
years and experience, they are not yet acquaint- 
ed, and to point out to them the danger of yield- 
ing to temptation ; to fill the minds of the hear- 
ers in general with adoration and gratitude to 
God, the author of every perfect gift, and with 
respect and affection to Jesus, through whom 
we receive the christian religion ; and to warn all 
to prepare themselves for death, to avoid the 
punishments, and to qualify themselves for the 
hdppiness, of a future world. These are impor- 
tant and interesting themes ; but to display them 
with advantage, it is not necessary to have re- 
course to the language of passion, or vehement 
gesticulation. 

A different sentiment, it is confessed, prevails 
among many, both preachers and hearers. The 
former deal in bold figures and hyperbolical de- 
scriptions* They address a congregation of so- 
ber christians, as if they were an assembly of 
.heathen, or a band of thieves and murderers. 
.Their doctrine descends not like the dew, but like 
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the rain in a storm ; their voice is not gentle and 
s^ectionate, bat loud and reproacUul : it rolls 
Kke thunder, or roars like a whirlwind. They 
paint the character of the vitious man with black- 
er strokes of depravi^, than those with which Mil- 
ton has drawTi the charactifr of Satan ; and they 
represent the Supreme Being as hating the work 
of his own hands> ae fired with anger, and arn>ed 
with vengeance. The hearers listen with admi» 
ration of the wonderful oratorical powers of the 
speaker. Their bosoms are agitated almost to 
agony ; but they are at the same time charmed ; 
for there are many men, who are never so much 
delighted, as when objects of terrour are render- 
ed visible to their imagination. The effect of 
such preaching sometimes is, that the hearerts, 
their mental sight being accustomed to none ex-- 
cept the most flaming colours, are too much in* 
clined to regard the common and essential duties^ 
of life, which are best performed with calmness^ 
and moderation, as not sufficiently splendid to be 
of any value. Religion they suppose to be 
something more thain humble reverence of God, 
love to Christ, justice, smcerity,and benevolence; 
and it i& never so highly prized by them, as when 
it partakes the most largely of enthusiasm. 

To such an impassioned kind of eloquence .the 
temperate Dr. Howard cotikl not attain ; asnd 
from my knowledge of his sentiments I can say. 
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he would not have attained it, if he could. But 
though he was never fervent, yet such was the 
goodness of his heart and his affection to his 
friends, that he was sometimes pathetick. I par* 
ticularly recollect two occasions, in which the 
auditories were much moved by the simple pa- 
thos of his voice and language. One was at the 
iiineral of the Rev. Dr. Clarke, whose sudden 
death every one bewailed. The other was at a 
publick Commencement, when his long-tried and 
faithful friend, President Willard, lay dangerous* 
ly sick. On both these occasions, though there 
were other performances, and by men, who were 
commonly esteemed more eloquent than he, yet 
the tide of grief rose to its height, whilst he was 
speaking. 

This effect was in part produced by the unaf- 
fected simplicity of his character. When Dr. 
Howard appeared to be moved, every person 
believed that he was really moved. Any event, 
which so good a man lamented, was a subject of 
lamentation to all good men : it was impossible 
therefore to resist being drawn with him into the 
same current of grief. Simplicity distinguished 
I)r. Howard on these, and on all other occasions. 
He never covered his mind with the varnish of 
art ; he never pretended to more feeling, know- 
ledge, or virtue, than he possessed ; but with 
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manly plainness he exhibited his sentiments and 
character such as they existed. 

This freedom from affectation was probably 
oite of the causes of the taciturnity, which was 
regretted by his friends. The duke de la Roche- 
foucault observes, that no man ever opens his 
mouth, unless prompted by vanity ; and though 
we do not entirely assent to the remark, — for 
Rochefoucault is the satirist of human nature, and 
disposed to exaggerate all its foibles and vices ; — 
yet we are compelled to grant, that many of the 
speeches which we hear are dictated by vanity 
and affectation. Of this truth Dr. Howard was 
sensible ; and this led him often to be silent. He 
did not choose to speak of himself; he had no 
ambition to wound the feelings of his neighbotur 
by a smart reply or a witty sarcasm ; for flattery 
and oompUments, either serious or sportive, he 
was totally miiqualiiied by his iiincericy^; his ex- 
emption from prejudice prevented Him from rail- 
ing against the opinions of others, because they 
differed from his 6wn ; his civility rendered him 
unwilling to offend, by needless contradiction, 
those who were present; and his prudence, his 
benevolence, his religion, forbade him to slander 
the absent. We have cut off so many of the 
usual topicks of conversation, that few are left 
for the candid Howard. The subjects, which lie 
preferred, were science, literature, politicks, eth* 
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kks, and theology ; and when he spoke on them, 
he was heard with pleasure. He was not howev- 
er always grave and scientifick; for he some- 
times enlivened conversation by a sudden stroke 
of original and genuine humour, which excited 
the risibility of every one except himself; but it 
was manifest that he took pains to repress the sal- 
lies of his tongue, under the just apprehension 
that the licentiousness of wit, once put in motion, 
qdight lead others, and possibly himself, to pass 
over the limits, which decency, truth, and Chris- 
tianity prescribe. He more frequently in con- 
versation charmed the benevolent, by defending 
the reputation of a brother, when it was attack- 
ed, not maliciously perhaps, but ungenerously, 
with the keen and polished shafts of ridicule. 
Dr. Howard was silent, but never absent, in com- 
pany : be listened with attention to what others 
said ; and a pleasant smile often marked his ap- 
probation of the observations of his friends, par- 
ticularly of the young, who required this encour- 
agement. 

Of humility, the peculiar virtue of a christian, 
he was an eminent example. No grace of the 
mind is so often affected as humility. There 
are men, who, under the name of foibles, accuse 
themselves of feelings, which they secretly hope 
every one will regard as amiable weaknesses. 
There are others, who, that they may enjoy the 
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satisfaction of speaking of themselves, even ac- 
knowledge their vices. There are others, who 
humble themselves with so much stateliness, and 
condescend with so much dignity, that it is mani- 
fest, that they think themselves superiour to those 
who are in their presence. In fine there are oth- 
ers, who write long journals of humility, to be 
read after their death, and which, though they 
are dictated by vanity and egotism, are designed 
to possess the minds of all, who peruse them, 
with an exalted idea of their sanctity ; for they 
confess in general terms, that they are the vilest 
of men ; whilst they are careful not to specify 
the particular acts of folly, meanness, and insin- 
cerity, which are known to their contemporaries* 
The humility of Eh*. Howard was not of this 
spurious sort : he never mentioned either his vir- 
tues or his faults ; but it was evident at the same 
time to all, who were intimately acquainted with 
him, that he had a humble sense of his own tat 
ents and moral attainments. 

His humility was sincere ; and sincerity was 
the soul of all his virtues. He did not join in 
sentiment with those artful men, who think that a 
good cause may be promoted by stratagems. A 
subterfuge and deceit, an equivocation and a lie, 
were in his view equally criminal. For the sake 
of obtaining the approbation of men, and pro- 
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inoting his worldly interest, he never professed to 
esteem what he really despised* 

The sincerity and uprightness of his mind led 
him to inquire after truth with diligence, and to 
pursue it with impartiality. The result of his 
careful investigation was, that he saw reason to 
reject the theological systems of Athanasius and 
Calvii^ ; and though at the time, in which he 
entered on his ministerial life, the religious opin- 
ions that he adopted were much more unpopular, 
than they are at present ; yet he was not deterred 
by this consideration from openly declaring what 
he believed. His predecessor, [L] it is true, had 
before brought forward the same sentiments ; but 
except from a small number of the laity, and a 
still smaller number of the clergy, he had noth- 
ing to expect but opposition. The creed, which 
he early embraced, he saw no cause afterwards 
to change, but he persevered in it to the last ; and 
long before his death he had the pleasure of see- 
ing many rise up, to defend the same cause. 
However highly I approve his sentiments, I pre- 
sume not to say, that he had discovered the truth ; 
but of this I have not any doubt, that being 
blessed by his Maker with a clear understanding, 
he exerted himself to obtain it, with industry and 
patience, with humility and devotion. To those 
christians, who are disposed to appeal to the au- 
thority of intelligent and virtuous men in support 

21 
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of their opinions, the authority of Dr. Howard 
might with force be urged. But on this species 
of argument, which is seldom alleged, except by 
those who cannot produce any better proof, no 
stress ought to be laid ; because experience shows, 
— though before we become acquainted with the 
actual state of human life, we are ready to assert 
the contrary, — that wise and good men are not 
confined to any particular system of religious 
faith. 

The candour of Dr. Howard equalled his love 
of truth. He was not only indulgent in his 
thoughts toward those, who difiered from him 
in opinion, but he also treated them with respect 
and kindness. As the religious sentiments of 
christians, however erroneous they might be, and 
their ceremonies and modes of worship, however 
superstitious they might appear, were not in his 
judgment the proper subjects of ridicule, he nei- 
ther allowed in himself, nor did he approve in 
others, a sarcastick, indecent, or irreverent way 
of speaking of objects, which any sincere and 
serious believer might deem sacred. For his 
Catholicism he was entitled to great praise 4 be- 
cause the temptations to an opposite practice are 
powerful ; and nothing is more common than to 
hear christians, especially those who esteem 
themselves wiser or more holy .than their neigh- 
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bours, charge each other with absurdity, super- 
stition, fanaticism, or heresy. 

The spirit of Dr. Howard rendered him averse 
to such uncharitable thoughts ; for mildness 
reigned in his heart. Gentle by nature, by habit, 
and by religion, he could not express severity, 
which he never felt ; gall could not flow from his 
tongue, for there was none in his constitution. 
His temper was sweet and amiable ; and his pru- 
dence forbade him to imbitter it with bigoted and 
malignant invectives. His soul was calm ; and 
what motive could he have to disturb its tranquil- 
lity with the furious storms of uncharitable zeal ? 

This well regulated temper inspired him with 
constant cheerfulness. Though reserved, he was 
not solemn ; though serious, not gloomy. The 
peace, which dwelt in his heart, appeared in his 
countenance in traits, which no art can counter- 
feit. 

That such a man was dear to his friends will 
readily be believed ; and he was so friendly in 
his disposition and behaviour, that many were 
bound to him by this affectionate tie. His pa- 
rishioners loved him as a brother, or honoured 
him as a father : for they knew that he had en- 
gaged in the ministry, from pure, disinterested, 
and pious motives ; that he discharged all its du- 
ties with diligence, fidelity, and sympathy. The 
affection, which they felt for him, never suffered 
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any interruption; but as old age approached, 
and he advanced toward heaven, he became more 
firmly fixed in their hearts, like a tree, the roots 
of which penetrate still farther into the earth, in 
proportion as its branches rise in the air. He 
was dear to his brethren in the ministry, who al- 
ways welcomed him with smiles of complacence* 
He was dear to all his fellow citizens, who admir- 
ed his good sense, and venerated his patriotism, 
his integrity, his benevolence, and his sancti- 
ty* [IL] As a kind master, a tender husband, and 
a most indulgent parent, he was in particular 
•dear to his family. That he was dear to God we 
have reason humbly to believe ; for the charac- 
ter, which he possessed, must have been formed 
by habitual devotion, by piety which filled his 
heart, and whence flowed all the virtues which 
he practised. 

My hearers will learn with pleasure, that this 
good man enjoyed as much felicity, as usually 
falls to the lot of mortals. His days were pass- 
ed with usefulness, an approving conscience, and 
the blessing of heaven; and though he was 
sometimes sick, and sometimes afflicted, yet the 
€dge of bodily pain was blunted by patience, and 
the force of mental anguish was weakened by re- 
i^ignation. A constitution naturally delicate was 
preserved to old age by care and temperance ; 
and to a world of iinmingled joy he at length 
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psissed through the valley of death, [III.] without 
experiencing the horrours, which sometimes over- 
shadow the dismal region. 

His example teaches an important lesson* 
It instructs those generous minds, who aspire to 
a high rank in virtue, that it is possible even in 
this world to be humble, sincere, upright, faithful, 
candid, mild, benevolent, and pious* 

His example may also teach religionists to dis- 
miss an uncharitable and bigoted spirit. It has 
been often asserted in the heat of controversy, 
that theological sentiments such as Dr. Howard 
embraced are unfavourable to the cause of piety 
and virtue. The life of this good man is one 
confutation of this opinion. He was neither a 
Trinitarian nor a Calvinist fbut his conduct man- 
ifested, that he was the friend of morality, the 
humble disciple of Jesus, and the devout wor- 
shipper of God. 

We cannot forbear to lament, that we no long- 
er enjoy his society in this world ; but amidst our 
sorrow we find consolation. His body is con- 
signed to the tomb ; but he will long live in the 
remembrance of his friends ; he will live by the 
recollection of his many virtues : and should this 
kind of life be styled a mere imagination, — and 
it must be confessed that alone it does not afford 
a strong motive of comfort, — ^we have something 
more substantial to offer; he will live happily 

21 ♦ 
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and eternally in another world : for since the 
doctrine of immortality has been brought to light 
by the gospel, we have reason to believe that this 
life is the beginning of our existence, and that 
the good man by death is only advanced from a 
lower to a higher part of the kingdom of God. 
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NOTE [I.] p. 229. 

Db« Mathew may with justice be denominated 
the first preacher of Unitarianism in Boston, 
and his religious society the first Unitarian 
Church. As this fact has lately been called in 
question by persons, who are unwilling to relin- 
quish so great a name to a side which they call 
heresy, but who probably have not much know* 
ledge of his writings, and have never conversed 
with the few surviving friends who still remember 
him, it is necessary that I should produce evi- 
dence of the truth of what I have afiirmed. 
Omitting to cite any passages from his printed 
Discourses, and the Notes subjoined to them, the 
first witness that I produce is the Rev. Isaac 
Smith, who informs me, that Dr. Mayhew was 
the principal means of the republication of £m- 
lyn's Inquiry, which, as is well known to all who 
are acquainted with the ecclesiastical history of 
our country, excited much attention at its appear- 
ance, and to which an answer was written by 
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President Burr. In this republication Dr. May- 
hew was aided by his parishioners, and several 
other friends, particularly by the late General 
Palmer and Judge Cranch. I mention the names 
of these excellent men. because it may lead some 
persons to make farther inquiries, by which they 
will obtain additional proof. 

The second witness that I produce is the daugh- 
ter of Dr. Mayhew, Mrs. Wainwright, who in a 
letter which I have lately received from her, in 
answer to one which 1 wrote on the subject, has 
put the question forever at rest. After saying, 
that she has not the smallest doubt of the fulness 
of Dr. Howard's belief on this point, she pro- 
ceeds thus : 

^^ Respecting my father, there is no doubt that 
the clearest evidence may be given of his having 
asserted the unity of God in the most unequivo^ 
cal and plain manner, as early as the year 1 753. 
I have many sermons, from which it appears to 
me no one could for a moment question his 
belief. I have a set from the text, ' Prince of 
Peace.' In the first head he inquires, how Christ 
came by this title. He speaks of independent 
and derived authority, and says, *The former 
belongs to God alone, who exists necessarily and 
independently. The Son of God, and all beings, 
who derive their existence from another, can 
have only a derived authority.' After speaking 
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of various sources and kinds of authority, he 
says, ^ Lastly, another source of authority is the 
positive will and appointment of God Almighty, 
the supreme Lord and Governour of the world ; 
and this is indisputably the source of all that au- 
thority our Saviour is clothed with : His desig- 
nation to royal power and exaltation to the throne 
was from his God and Father.' I can quote ma- 
ny, very many, passages expressive of the same 
sentiment : so that I have not the shadow of a 
doubt that my father was full and explicit in his 
avowal of this opinion from 1 753 ; and perhaps 
I may get positive proof from an earlier date. I 
will continue my search, and shall with pleasure 
supply you with any proof in my power of the 
faith he was happy enough to enjoy, and courage- 
ous enough to avow at the risk of his temporal 
comfort." I may be allowed to add to this let- 
ter of Mrs. Wainwright, that when the asser- 
tion, that her father believed the doctrine of the 
Trinity, was first made several years ago, she 
expressed to me her surprise at so new a charge, 
of which she had never heard before. 

The third witness that I produce is the illustri- 
ous author of the following letter, which is pub- 
lished with his permission. 

" Dear Doctor, 

" I THANK you for your favour of the 10th, and 
the pamphlet enclosed, entitled " American Uni- 
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tarianism." I have turned over its leaves, and 
found nothing that was not familiarly known to 
me. In the preface Unitarianism is represented 
as only thirty years old in New England. I can 
testify as a witness to its old age. Sixty-five 
years ago, my own minister, the Rev. Lemuel 
Bryant ; Dr. Jonathan Mayhew, of the West Church 
in Boston ; the Rev. Mr. Shute, of Hingham ; the 
Rev. John Brown, of Cohasset; and perhaps 
equal to all, if not above all, the Rev. Mr. Gay, 
of Hingham, — ^were Unitarians. Among the lai- 
ty how many could I name, lawyers, physicians, 
tradesmen, farmers ! But at present I will name 
only one, Richard Cranch, a man who had studi- 
ed divinity, and Jewish and Christian antiquities, 
more than any clergyman now existing in New 
England. More than fifty years ago, I read Dr. 
Clarke, Emlyn, and Dr. VVaterland : do you ex- 
pect, my dear Doctor, to teach me any thing new 
in favour of Athanasianism ? — There is, my dear 
Doctor, at present existing in the world a Church 
Philosophick, as subtle, as learned, as hypocriti- 
cal, as the Holy Roman Catholick, Apostolick, 
and (Ecumenical Church. The Philosophical 
Church was originally English. Voltaire learn- 
ed it from Lord Herbert, Hobbes, Morgan, Col- 
lins, Shaftsbury, Bolingbroke, &c. &c. &c. You 
may depend upon it, your exertions will promote 
the Church Philosophick, more than the Church 
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Athanasian or Presbyterian. This and the com- 
ing age will not be ruled by inquisitions or Jesu- 
its. The restoration of Napoleon has been caus- 
ed by the resuscitation of ii\quisitors and Jesuits. 

I am and wish to be 
Quincy, Your friend, 

May 15tb, 1815. JohN AdamS." 

Rero* Dr. Morse, 

Another charge has been made against Dr. 
Mayhew, which his daughter has power to con- 
tradict. It is confessed by the authors of it, that 
Dr. Mayhew, in the former part of his ministeri- 
al life, was an Arminian and Unitarian ; but they 
assert that, before his death, he renounced these 
heresies, and became a Trinitarian and Calvinist. 
If this is a fact, it is strange that it was never 
communicated to his parishioners, his family, and 
his intimate friends. The assertion is so entirely 
false, that the fact is that his friend. Dr. Cooper 
of Boston, visited Dr. Mayhew on his death bed, 
and inquired of him, whether he still retained the 
religious sentiments which he had preached and 
published, and his answer was, " I hold fast my 
integrity*" This information I have received 
from Mrs. Wainwright ; and there can be no 
doubt of its truth. 

As however almost every false report is indi- 
rectly derived from something which is true, the 
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pretence, that Dr. Majhcw changed his religious 
opinions, may have originated from a fact, which 
has come to my knowledge, and which probably, 
as it has passed from mouth to mouth, with a fate 
not unusual to such reports, has at last reached 
the ears of some persons disguised and altered in 
its most material circumstances. The truth is, 
that not long before the close of his life he ex- 
pressed to several of his friends, and among oth- 
ers to the late Dr. West of Boston, from whom 
I received the account, his regret that he had 
published so many tracts on polemical divinity, 
and that he had treated some of his adversaries, 
particularly Mr. Clcaveland, with so much aspe- 
rity and contempt. Though he was confessedly 
a good and generous man, yet it must be acknow- 
ledged that in his triumphant career of contro- 
versy, urged on as he was by the applauding 
shouts of those, who admired the strength with 
which he wielded his arguments, he had some- 
times aimed too rough and ponderous a weapon 
at the head of his opponents. But when, on se- 
rious and candid reflection, he perceived that he 
had unnecessarily inflicted pain, he lamented, 
that he had not always preserved the mild and 
christian spirit, which becomes a disciple of the 
meek and benevolent Jesus. The amoimt of all 
which is this : Dr. Mayhew regretted that, in his 
controversial writings, he had been occasionally 
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betrayed into the language of severity ; and the 
expression of this regret is an honour to him ; but 
there is no evidence, that he ever classed any of 
his theological sentiments among his faults, or re- 
pented of and abjured any part of his former 
creed. 

To prevent misconceptions, it may be proper 
to observe, that when I style Dr. Mayhew an 
Unitarian, I use the word in the sense in which it 
is commonly understood in America, as denoting 
those christians, who deny the doctrine of the 
Trinity, whether they believe the pre-existence 
of Christ, or not. Dr. Mayhew was an Unitari- 
an of the school of Clarke ; and he admitted, not 
only the pre-existence, but the atonement of 
Christ. 

NOTE [II.] p. 232. 

The virtiums Howard is the epithet bestowed 
on him by the late Hon. Mr. Dexter, the elder, 
in a poem written about the year 1774, and in 
which the characters of the Boston ministers are 
sketched with a few rapid strokes. 

NOTE [III.] p. 233. 

Dr. Howard was born at Bridgewater, in Mas- 
sachusetts, May 10th, 1733; graduated at Har- 
vard University, 1758 ; ordained at West Church 
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in Boston, May 6th, 1 767 5 elected Fellow of the 
Corporation of the University, 1780; he died 
August 1 3th, 1 804. 

For farther particulars in the life and charac* 
ter of Dr. Howard, and a list of his works, the 
reader is referred to Allen's and Eliot's Biogra- 
phies, and the Literary Miscellany, IL 335* 
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DELIVERED AT THE ORDINATION OF THE REV. 
SAMUEL GARY, IN THE EVENING OF JAN. l8T, 
1809. 



MY dear brother, having declared you to be 
a pastor of this church, I do now, in behalf of 
the brethren, and at their particular request, give 
you the right hand of affection : and I do, in their 
name, promise you their friendship ; their joy in 
your prosperity ; their sympathy in your afflic- 
tions ; their candour and indulgence ; and all 
those offices of zeal and love, which will advance 
your reputation, and render your talents useful, 
and your situation happy. 

I again offer you my right hand, as a token of 
ray personal regard. I receive you into my bo- 
som as a brother ; and I request that you will 
give me a place in your heart. 

We have presented to you the band of affec- 
tion : and you will now permit me, my brother, 
to address you in a word of exhortation ; and 
whilst I claim no superiority over you, to remind 
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you of what you already know, and of duties, 
which have frequently been the subjects of your 
meditation. 

The solemn charge, which St. Paul gives to his 
sons Timothy and Titus, contains almost all the 
essential rules, that can be offered to a young 
minister of the gospel. As, however, it has often 
been repeated on similar occasions, I shall not, 
though it is more important than any thing which 
I can suggest, go over it again ; but I desire you 
to read it with attention, and to impress its pre- 
cepts deeply on your heart. 

In entering on the duties of the ministry, you 
have a responsible part to perform : you have to 
instruct this people by your preaching, and to 
edify them by your example. 

I. Your aim in preaching the gospel should 
be, to make those, who hear you, wise, happy, 
and good. Adopt therefore those modes, which 
will contribute most effectually to these great 
ends. Nourish the flock with substantial and 
salutary food. Lead them into green pastures, 
and beside the still waters ; and not to thirsty 
plains, and the barren wilderness. 

As the foundation of all solid improvement is 
laid in the understanding, begin with addressing 
the reason of your hearers. Convince them, by 
clear and weighty arguments, of the truth of the 
important doctrines which you teach, and of the 
precepts which you inculcate. When the under- 
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standiDg has receiyed a truth, it will be more easy 
for you to interest the heart : but the belief or 
practice, which is built on nothing except enthu- 
siasm or prejudice, has no permanent basts : 
temptation and passion will destroy it ; and leave 
the mind without any principles or fixed rules of 
conduct* 

I mean not to recommend to you a metaphysi- 
cal mode of preaching. ^^ Metaphysicks is not 
only a sublime, but a useful, science ;'^ and it 
commnmicates to us the knowledge of many pro- 
positions, which are capable of complete demon- 
stration : but these profound speculations are un- 
intelligible to a common auditory : they require 
the deep attention of the closet : they must be 
read more than once, and carefully examined ; 
for in passing through the ear, they do not make 
a sufficient impression ta be comfurefaended* Con- 
sider your flock, not as philosophers, but as men 
and christians ; and deduce your arguments, not 
in general from abstract reasoning, but from the 
sacred scriptures, illuminated with the light of 
conunon sense. 

When you have enlightened the head, it will 
then be proper for you to address and warm, the 
heart. As this, however, requhres extraordinary 
powers, you should here exert all your talentSi. 
Raise your eyes to heaven, and endeavour to ac** 
quire a glow and energy of religious feelings^ 

*' BcMksoK 
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Enkindle in your heart the flame of devotion, and 
the fire of charity. Be interested in what you 
deliver ; for anless you are, all attempts at pa- 
thos will be mere affectation, and will chill the 
soul, and benum its affections. Never make a 
show of more sensibility, than you actually pos- 
sess ; for if at any time, from bodily indisposi- 
tion, or that icy state of mind to which the most 
fervent men are occasionally subject^ your own 
heart is cold, swelling^ words and boisterous em- 
phasis will not warm the hearts of your hearers* 
I know that you disapprove, and I do not recom- 
mend to you, the use of theatrical gestures ; for 
I believe with you, that tricks of action are not 
necessary to enforce the truths of the go»peI. I 
do not ask you to thunder, like a heathen orator ; 
to bellow, like the leader of a political faction ; 
to rant, like a preacher of enthusiasm : for your 
aim should be, not to excite, but to restrain, the 
passions of your auditors ; not to fill their breasts 
with frenzy and fanaticism, but with meekness 
and moderation. Let your eloquence, like the 
religion, which it is intended to infuse, be gentle : 
let it not rush like a torrent, but flow like a clear 
and majestick river. 

You will acknowledge the propriety of these 
directions, if you consider what ought to be the 
principal subjects of your preaching. They are 
the duties of piety and virtue. These duties are 
so plain and evident, that a simplicity of style 
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and manner, and a softness of speech, will most 
readily convey them to the bosoms of christians. 
I exhort you to dwell frequently on these topicks : 
bring them again and again before your hearers, 
under every possible form and variety, that you 
may excite their attention, and touch their hearts. 

But whenever you preach, remember that you 
are a christian minister ; and that it is your busi- 
ness, not merely to inculcate a system of morali- 
ty, but that morality which is taught in the gos- 
pel. Enforce every duty on christian principles ; 
and deduce your precepts from the sacred scrip- 
tures. Preach Christ, and his religion, and not 
the doctrines and commandments of men. The 
virtues, which you enjoin, establish upon the au- 
thority of God. This will lead you to discourse 
on his nature and perfections ; subjects, which 
will furnish you with many arguments for the 
practice of holiness. Whenever you speak to 
the people, consider yourself in the presence of 
that adorable Being, whose attributes are both 
sublime and lovely, and who is the fear, the hope, 
the joy of the universe. This contemplation 
will give elevation to your sentiments, and digni- 
ty to your language. 

Let the life and character of the great head of 
the church also frequently constitute the subjects 
of your preaching. Let him be the model which 
you hold up, whenever you describe the perfect 
man : propose his example for the emulation and 
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encouragement of the believer. In the church, 
which jou have now entered, particular days are 
appointed, to commemorate the remarkable 
ch*cumstances of our Saviour's mediation ; espcr 
cially his birth^ death, and resurrection* On 
these occasions^ you will have an opportunity of 
calling the attention of your hearers to the su- 
blime virtues of the Redeemer, and of describing 
him as the object of the love and veneration of 
the christian* But on all other occasions^ k will 
not be easy for yon to deliver a sermon, without 
reference to the authority and example of Christ ; 
for you cannot name a duty, which he has not 
both commanded and practised* 

As preaching ought in general to be practical, 
I would counsel you to study the ccHistitution of 
the luiman mind : that you may be able to de-> 
scribe the nature and properties of actions, and 
to point out the salutary fruits of virtue, and the 
deplorable efects of sin. Never spare vice ; but 
boldly rebuke it, under whatever form it may ap- 
pear* Whilst you console the good man, alarm 
the conscience of the impious* Show^that with- 
out holiness no man shall see the Lord ; but that 
Grod will retaliate on the heads of the wicked the 
evil deeds whieh they commit* 

But though preaching ought generally to be 
practical}; yet you should not forget, that in reU«> 
po^, thece are doctrines as well as duties* To 

* 

^ former you ought sometnufft to turn your a** 
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tendon. Explain what is obscure ; and exhibit 
the doctrines of the gospel in such a rational 
view, as that they shall approve themselves to 
the common sense of your hearers. As there is 
a great variety of sentiments among men, in treat- 
ing these subjects, you must of necessity differ 
from the opinions of many christians : which 
will render this part of your office in some mea- 
sure unpleasant ; in particular when you are obli- 
ged to oppose established errours, which appear 
to you to corrupt the purity of divine revelation. 
This opposition, as an honest man, you ought to 
make, and will make ; but at the same time avoid, 
as much as is possible, the thorny paths of con- 
troversy. " The dispute about religion and the 
practice of it seldom go together ;"* but the usual 
effect of polemical divinity, and of polemical 
preaching, is to imbitter the temper and harden 
the heart. 

II. But however solid, eloquent, and instruc- 
tive your preaching may be, its effect will not be 
great, unless you add the force of a good exam- 
ple. It is absolutely necessary, my brother, that 
you should be a man of piety and virtue. Be 
honest ; of consequence, a sincere believer of 
the religion, which you profess. Be circmnspect 
in your behaviour, pure in your conversation, 
temperate, humble, disinterested, and charitable. 
In the discharge of your ministry, in particular. 
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be an example to the flock. Do your own duty 
faithfully ; and thus encourage the people to dis- 
charge with fidelity the several obUgations, which 
lie upon them* Be the son, the brother, the fa- 
ther of your parishioners. They deserve, and 
will warmly return, your love. Rejoice with 
them, when they rejoice ; and weep with them, 
when they weep. Visit the sick ; comfort and 
relieve the poor ; dispel the doubts of the peni- 
tent ; and pour the light of the gospel into the 
darkened mind. 

Though your profession exempts you from ma- 
ny temptations ; yet there are some, to which it 
is peculiarly exposed. Know your danger, and 
carefully guard your heart. The vices and foI« 
lies, to which clergymen are most prone, are indo«^ 
lence, vanity, haughtiness, the love of popularity, 
and the love of dominion, envy, flattery of the 
rich and great, dishonest compliances with the 
prejudices of men, and a bitter and uncharitable 
zeal. It will demand the most heroick exertions-, 
and the most ardent prayers, to keep yourself 
entirely free from the contagion of these sins. 
But if you fill your heart with devoticm and love ; 
if you resolve to live, not for yourself, but for the 
good of others, and for the glory of God, you 
will succeed in the laborious attempt. 

It is happy for you, that you are not only to 
be coimected with an afiectionate church, but 
that you are to dwell in a town, where the habits 
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of SO many are virtuous ; where there is so little 
superstition and fanaticism, and so much of the 
spirit of benevolence and genuine Christianity; 
where the people are universally attached to their 
pastors ; and where the several clergymen, 
though they have adopted dissimilar creeds, live 
together like a family of brothers. In partico* 
lar, the young ministers, with whom you will 
have the longest intercourse, are not only adorn*- 
ed with brilliant talents, but are blessed with can- 
did hearts. I advise you to cultivate their friend- 
ship* Conversation with them will be the source 
of mutual improvement* Their learning, taste, 
and eloquence will excite your emulation ; and 
as I am persuaded that both you and they have 
honourable minds, you will never be jealous of 
each other's success* From the combined efforts 
of you and them, I expect to see ^ the new era 
of preaching," which has already commenced, 
become still more sfdendid ^ an era, in which the 
ministers of this town will rival the solidity of 
the English, and the elegance of the Fjrench, ^ 
vines* 

Whilst you run with them a generous career, 
remember that your country and posterity, at 
well as this religious society, have demands on 
your talents* Whatever time therefore you can 
spare from the duties of your office, devote to 
those literary pursuits, to which your taste in* 
clines you, and in which you can render yourself 
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the most useful. As the country is still too young, 
to give much encouragement to men of letters, 
the publick must be indebted to the spontaneous 
and unrewarded exertions of the learned profes- 
sions for improvements in the arts and sciences. 
You will not be a worse preacher, because you 
understand something beside divinity ; for " there 
is a connexion between all the branches of human 
knowledge ;'' and he, who is skUled in many, 
will most perfectly comprehend the art, to which 
he is in particular devoted. 

Not only endeavour to acquire a respectable 
literary character, but be mindful also, that you 
are the citizen of an extensive republick; and 
that next to the interests of religion, the interests 
of your country ought to be dear to your heart. 
I here claim for you a right, which you possess 
in conmion with others, the right of giving your 
vote at elections, and your opinion on publick 
measures. Under such a government as ours, 
the judgment of the wise is always of use ; and 
an enlightened clergyman, if he is moderate and 
candid, will possess his proper share of influence. 
With patriotick boldness, therefore, employ your 
hand, your tongue, and, if needed, your pen, in 
favour of good men and honest measures ; but 
never so far forget the sanctity of your vocation, 
as to make the pulpit the scene of party-politicks. 

In prescribing to you so many duties and exer- 
tions, I leave you no leisure for sloth, dissipationi 
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and luxury ; no leisure for unprofitable visits, for 
ungodly mirth and foolish jesting* No, my bro- 
ther, every moment of your time must be filled 
up with some useful pursuit. Whilst you breathe, 
you must think, and speak, and work ; for life 
is short, and there will be rest enough in the 
grave. 

You are still young ; but death will soon over- 
take you. This solemn truth furnishes you with 
a strong motive to diligence. The world abounds 
with comforts, and even pleasures : it is a world, 
every part of which displays the goodness of 
God : but the present scene is not permanent : all 
its joys are passing rapidly away ; and you look 
for something more subfiLantial. A recent afflic- 
tion has convinced you of the vanity of the world. 
The loss of an amiable parent has inflicted a 
wound, which still bleeds. In concluding my 
address to you, what can I do better, than to ex- 
hort you to imitate his devout and holy life ? Let 
the image of his fidelity, his sincerity, his can- 
dour, his ardent love of truth, his kindness, his 
disinterestedness, his piety, and the many other 
virtues, which adorned his character as a man, 
and as a minister of the gospel, be ever present in 
your mind; and continue through life to be a 
son, who shall do honour to the memory of so 
excellent a father. 

My beloved brethren of the church, I congra- 
tulate you on the auspicious transactions of this 
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day. Of the minister, whom you have now in- 
troduced into oflSce, you know my opinion ; you 
know how highly I approve his settlement among 
you : this is not the time, nor the place, to praise 
him. The duty, which you owe him, I pointed 
out in the morning ; and if I had not, you perfect- 
ly understand it. The kindness and generosity, 
with which you have always treated me, are sure 
pledges to him of your attention and friendship. 
During the period of twenty years, no cause of 
disquiet has arisen ; no circumstance has taken 
place, to interrupt the harmony, which was so 
happily begun. With such an affectionate peo- 
ple, my brother has reason to hope that his life 
w411 be happy : and you, my friends, on your 
part, have cause for pleasing expectations. The 
youth and health of your new pastor promise 
you many years of usefulness and love ; and 
long after I am laid in the grave, the light of his 
instructions will shed a kindly influence on your 
children. Receive him therefore with respect 
and affection : and let the spirit of mutual con- 
descension still continue to adorn your society. 
Endeavour to serve and please each other ; live 
in peace ; and may the God of love and peace 
be with you. 
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DELIVERED FEB. 16th, 1815, AT THE ORDINA- 
TION OF REV. ISAAC BLISS PEIRCE, MINIS- 
TER OF A CHURCH IN TRENTON, ONEIDA 
COUNTY, NEW YORK. 



MY dear brother, as you have now been or- 
dained and publickly declared a minister of the 
gospel, it is proper that you should in the same 
publick manner be exhorted to perform with fide- 
lity the duties, which result from the important 
station in which you are placed. The address, 
which I am to deliver on this occasion, necessa-^ 
rily assumes an imperative form, but it is no far- 
ther entitled to your attention, than as it is found- 
ed on truth and the divine word. 

You are a minister of Jesus Christ ; and your 
business is to preach the religion, which was com- 
municated by him, or his harbingers, the Pro- 
phets, and his successors, the Apostles. This 
religion is contained in the Bible, and in no other 
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book : I do therefore solemnly charge you, in 
the presence of God, and of the disciples of our 
common Master who are here assembled, to study 
the scriptures, and to teach nothing which, after 
a diligent and impartial examination, you do not 
believe consistent with those sacred writings. 
Read the scriptures with your understanding; 
and make use of all the aids, which are afforded 
by sound reason, a knowledge of ancient customs 
and ancient learning, and the just rules of bibli- 
cal criticism. 

The truths which you discover, or which you 
think you discover, in the Bible, conceal not in 
your bosom ; but declare them openly to the 
world. Integrity is one of the first duties of a 
preacher of the gospel ; and it will save you 
much trouble, if you begin your ministerial life 
with the practice of this virtue: for though it 
may expose you for a while to the reproach of 
some worthy christians, who apprehend that any 
sentiments which differ from their own tend to 
impiety and licentiousness, and whose favourable 
judgment you wish to secure, because they are as 
upright as yourself; yet in the end you will find 
it, not only a straight, but a safe, path. You will 
never be betrayed by the shortness of your me- 
mory into contradictions, a fate which often at- 
tends men, who are guilty of equivocations : be- 
side which your opponents will see the worst of 
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you ; and as, from the openness of your charac- 
ter, they will have no cause to suspect that there 
are any secret heresies in your breast, many of 
them will at last treat you as an honest, though 
mistaking, christian. 

I mean not to recommend to you to disclose 
every opinion, which enters your thoughts. 
There are many floating in the mind, of which it 
is not easy to say, whether they are true or false ; 
and it is frequently imprudent, and sometimes 
pernicious, to expose them to the world : but in 
all the peculiar doctrines, which distinguish the 
diflferent sects of christians, exhibit yourself with- 
out disguise. Be not afraid, nor ashamed, to 
own the religious party, to which you belong ; 
that is, to speak plainly, let not only your friends, 
but the world know, whether you are a Calvinist 
or an Arminian, a Trinitarian or a Unitarian. 

In declaring your sentiments, adopt the most 
intelligible language, which does not admit of 
more than one sense. Certain over-prudent men 
have discovered a way of uttering truth in the 
words of falsehood. They express themselves 
in popular phrases, whilst they do not believe the 
doctrines, which they are generally understood 
to convey. Thus he who speaks puts one mean- 
ing on the terms, and he who hears, another. 
You will not do this j for it is not honest, my. 
brother. 

23* 
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But whilst I recommend the open declaration 
of your sentiments on all proper occasions, at 
the same time I exhort you not to suffer yourself 
to become a controversial preacher. Do not 
think it necessary to introduce your whole sys- 
tem of divinity into every sermon. So far from 
dwelling always on your peculiar opinions, they 
ought seldom to be treated. You believe them 
to be true, and they may be so ; but if they are 
true, they are not the most important doctrines of 
Christianity. The essential doctrines of the gos- 
pel are not those, in which christians differ, but 
those in which they agree : and they are these : 

That there is one God, who is the object of 
love and adoration. 

That he sent Jesus Christ to save mankind from 
sin and misery. 

That there will be a resurrection from the dead. 

And that piety and virtue will be rewarded, 
and vice and impiety punished in the other world. 

Let these great doctrines, and the duties which 
result from them,— -devotion to God, gratitude to 
Christ, justice and kindness to men, and pru- 
dence, diligence, and temperance as respects 
ourselves, together with the peculiar virtues of 
the gospel, humility, disinterestedness, and for- 
giveness of injuries, — be most frequently the 
themes of your discourses. Preach generally in 
such a manner, as to give no just cause of offence 
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to any one, but that you may reform or edify all 
who hear you. You will be strongly tempted to 
leave this plain road, and to enter into the thorny 
paths of disputation. 

For, in the first place, these subjects, though 
less useful to your hearers, are less difficult to 
yourself. You have a more complete knowledge 
of your peculiar opinions, than of any other part 
of theology ; and it is easier to write a specula- 
tive, than a practical sermon. 

Secondly, these subjects will be most acceptable 
to many of your hearers. They love that preach- 
ing, which takes off their attention from them- 
selves, which leaves their consciences at ease, and 
which flatters them with the hope, that they are 
increasing in religion, when they are only in- 
creasing in knowledge. They rejoice to see how 
powerful in argument is the man, whom they have 
elected for their minister ; who does honour to 
their choice by the able and dexterous manner, in 
which he lashes his opponents ; and it can plain- 
ly be perceived by the nods of approbation, 
which they interchange on these occasions, that 
this is preaching which they relish. But I charge 
you, my brother, to have higher aims. Do not 
endeavour to attract admiration to yourself by 
your skill in controversy. Unless particular 
circumstances impel you to the confutation of 
errour and the vindication of truth, let your dis- 
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courses be addressed to the heart ; and let their 
designed tendency be to reform the vitious, and 
to strengthen the virtuous. Happy will it be for 
you, if you can attain the divine art of preach- 
ing with so much effect, as that each one of your 
hearers shall apply what you say, not to others, 
but to himself, and shall secretly resolve to of- 
fend God no more, but to love him and the reli- 
gion of his Son with increasing ardour. 

That you may be able to preach with this ef- 
fect, Ftudy human nature. Make yourself ac- 
quainted with the books, which treat in the most 
satisfactory manner of the powers and opera- 
tions of the mind, and of the means by which it 
may most easily be persuaded to follow that 
which is good. But dp not confine yourself to 
theoretical inquiries : Study human nature, as it 
exists in real life. For this purpose it will be 
necessary for you to mix somewhat with the 
world. Observe the effects of vanity, selfishness, 
the love of pleasure, avarice, envy, and hatred j 
and the many deplorable effects which they pro- 
duce. Read history, which exhibits the most 
frightful picture of the crimes and miseries of men, 
in particular of those of which ambition is the 
cause. Do not however stop here; for you 
have as yet seen only a part, and the smallest 
part of human nature. You do not judge of the 
morals of a city, from the culprits who are con* 
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fined in its prisons ; nor can you alone determine 
the character of mankind, from the personages 
who make a figure in history. The pious, the 
humble, and the benevolent, who generally pre- 
fer the shades of retirement, do not appear : you 
see only popes and kings, tyrants and warriours, 
demagogues and rebels. If you examine your 
fellow men, as they exist in the town where you 
reside, and among your friends and neighbours, 
how many instances will you see of industry and 
cheerfulness, of courtesy and hospitality^ of sym- 
pathy and benevolence ! How many pleasing im- 
ages will meet your eyes, of conjugal affection, 
of parental love, of filial reverence, of passive 
courage, of resignation to the divine will, of pa- 
tience, of humble piety ! I charge you therefore 
to do justice to human nature, and to contemplate 
its dignity, as well as its debasement. 

Study in particular your own heart ; for as the 
essential principles of human nature are proba- 
bly the same in all, by knowing yourself well, 
you will become intimately acquainted with other 
men. When you observe your own defects 
in knowledge and virtue, you will learn at the 
same time humility and candour. But you will 
in particular, from the consciousness that you are 
not yourself inclined to every thing which is evil, 
acquire a sobriety and moderation in your 
thoughts and representations of mankind, which 
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will forever prevent you from introducing those 
exaggerated descriptions of the vitious, which 
deserve to be considered only as theological ro- 
mances, as they are derived, not from real life, 
but from an excited imagination, ever fond of 
leaping over the bounds of truth and nature, and 
of penetrating into, the land of gorgons and de- 
mons. 

You may perhaps tell me, that I cut you off 
from one exuberant source of eloquence ; and 
this may be true : you can derive no aid from 
the power which fiction is supposed to impart ; 
but I leave you another source, which is still 
more abundant, that of affection. It is impossi- 
ble for a minister of a good heart to contemplate 
the vices and miseries of men without sorrow. 
The affectionate style of preaching is that which 
I recommend. The biting language of satire, or 
the malignant sharpness of invective, ill becomes 
an instructer, who has in his own bosom passions 
and appetites, which may entice him to sin, and 
who feels that he has need of constant and cou- 
rageous efforts to preserve his uprightness. I 
charge you therefore, whilst you condemn sin, 
to treat sinners with tenderness. Beseech them 
in love as your brothers to leave the fatal paths, 
which lead to destruction. Let charity fill your 
soul, and your language will be persuasive. 
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But do not satisfy yourself with being only an 
affectionate preacher ; let piety reign in all your 
discourses. If you are governed by none but 
worldly motives, and God is not constantly pre- 
sent in your mind, you will find your task irk- 
some. For neither vanity, avarice, nor ambition 
can receive much gratification in the profession 
which you have entered. If you are fond of 
wealth, this is not the situation in which you can 
obtain it : it will be much, if you can secure to 
yourself the common conveniences of life. If 
you love power, you must seek for it in another 
country, and in other churches : under our re- 
publican forms of government, and in the church- 
es of the United States, power is transferred from 
the priest to the people : there will be many who 
will undertake to rule you ; but you must not at- 
tempt to control any one. If you are delighted 
with the incense of praise, this will seldom be 
offered, after you cease to be a novelty. I charge 
you therefore, my brother, to have more exalted 
motives. God only can satisfy your heart ; he 
only can render your duty easy and pleasant ; 
and he will do it, if you pray to him with sinceri- 
ty, and endeavour to make yourself worthy of 
the reception of his favours. 

Many other exhortations I might give you ; but 
I forbear ; for on these occasions we are not per- 
mitted to be long. 1 conclude therefore with en- 
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joining you to have recourse to the sacred scrip- 
tures, and to supply from that inexhaustible foun- 
tain of wisdom the deficiences of this charge. 
They contain the religion, which you are to be- 
lieve, to preach, and to practise ; and they have 
power to qualify you to become a faithful and 
successful minister of our Lord and Saviour Je- 
sus Christ* 



THE END. 
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